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ILLUSTRATED WI 


HE time is easily recalled 
when men at the head of 
great combinations of cap- 
ital were indifferent to 
blame. Because of the 
ineffectual criticisms aimed 
at them, their indifference 

was perhaps natural. But that was before 
the day of specific information, well circu 
lated. In place of abuse and inaccuracies 
the public began to get facts. Instances of 
violations of law were presented, and expla- 
nations were generally demanded. 

Masters of finance whose ears were close 
to the ground began to realize that a new 
force had to be reckoned with. Still they 
remained silent. They were not yet driven 
into the open. Such men as H. H. Rogers 
remained unknown, even by sight, to most 
newspaper men. Evidence piled higher and 
higher, and for years remained unchal 
lenged save by general denials sent out at 
rare intervals. Even when editors of careful 
newspapers, honestly desirous of presenting 
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both sides of a question, offered to publish 
explanations or denials from men under 
fire, advantage of the opportunity was 
seldom taken. Newspapers under the con- 
trol of those criticised refuted accusations 
with increasing frequency and directness, 
and in their news columns suppressed any- 
thing more than indefinite references to 
them. Independent publications, if they 
discussed such questions at all, presented 
what facts they could. 


FIRST STEP TO STEM THE TIDE A BAD ONE 


It was inevitable that the corporations 
would take measures to stop the growth of 
public indignation to which their policy of 
silence had in considerable measure con- 
tributed, but the means they first took were 
disastrous. Newspaper men were induced 
here and there to color their “stories”’ and 
to influence other reporters to be friendly to 
powerful financial interests, but most re- 
porters and editors treated with contempt 
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these chances at petty graft. It was the day 
of the anonymous statement when the man 
“who should be in a position to know,” 
“whose sources of information have hereto- 
fore proved reliable,” “whose name for 
obvious reasons cannot be used’ was 
quoted at length by reporters and editors 
who were willing to face the reasonable 
suspicion that some of the corruption fund 
had gone into their pockets. 

Striking use of this method of trying to 
reach the public by means of anonymous 
statements was made in the early days of 
the life insurance scandals. Because of 
inability to obtain direct information, even 
the best newspapers published the “ news” 
as it was given out by friends of the con- 
flicting interests, but only for what it was 
worth—taking pains to explain to their 
readers that ulterior motives prompted 
most of the utterances. The purposes of the 
men engaged in the insurance squabble 
were served, but it was becoming more and 
more evident to “ big men” that this system 
of trying to direct public sentiment was a 
shameful failure. 

How much money was wasted in this vain 
effort to buy their way into the newspapers 
is not known, but some “special expense” 
accounts were well up in the thousands 
before the men responsible for fooling away 
the money awoke to their folly. This 
attempt to gain unrighteous publicity de- 
feated its own purpose, 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 

“Mr. Baer is not here to-day. I’m sorry, 
but I really can’t tell you where he is or 
whether he will be back. A meeting of the 
operators? I haven’t heard of, any; cer- 
tainly no meeting has been held in this 
office.”’ 

Such was the insurmountable barrier of 
silence behind which the heads of the Coal 
Trust stood day after day while the whole 
country was in a fever of apprehension of 
the great strike of 1902. To reporters they 
had “nothing to say.”” Newspaper men 
were denied admission to the presence of 
George F’. Baer, the most powerful factor in 
the councils of the operators. It was almost 
impossible to obtain any reliable informa- 
tion regarding the plans or real sentiments 
of the operators. 

John Mitchell, on the other hand, was 
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friendly to most of the reporters. He treated 
them with consideration and frankness. 
What he said was presented with such 
directness and sincerity that it was neces- 
sarily reflected in the news reports. If a 
joint conference of operators and miners 
was held, it was his version of the affair 
which the public read, because it was the 
only version obtainable. It has never been 
charged that he misrepresented things, but 
facts, like figures, are open to varying inter- 
pretations, and may be made to indicate 
conditions that do not exist Therefore the 
public was influenced to sympathize with 
the miners, rather than with the operators. 
And because of this aroused public opinion 
the miners were assisted in their efforts to 
gain a few of the concessions for which they 
were contending. Had the operators and 
the other great financial interests involved 
in the struggle realized then as they realize 
to-day how far-reaching is the power of 
public opinion when fully aroused, it is 
reasonable to believe that they would have 
pursued a different course. Only within 
the last few months has there been an 
awakening. 


THE LOOSENING OF TONGUES LONG 


SILENT 


How different things were last spring 
when another great strike was impending! 
The Sphinx became talkative. News of 
importance and interest was easily obtain- 
able from operators as well as from miners. 
Ivy L. Lee, formerly a reporter on the New 
York Times, was openly employed as 
spokesman for the Trust. For weeks he 
carried on a campaign of education on 
behalf of the operators. Knowing just 
what the newspapers want, he was able to 
obtain the publication of many columns 
of matter favorable to the Trust, which, 
at the same time, had distinct value as 
news. 5 

It would be interesting to know the real 
weight of the pressure that moved Mr. Baer 
and his associates to depart from their long 
established policy of silence. The first 
indication that there was to be a change 
came in an “authorized statement” to the 
city editors of newspapers throughout the 
country by the Coal Operators’ Committee 
of Seven, consisting of George F. Baer, 


W. H. Truesdale, J. B. Kerr, David Will- 
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cox, Morris Williams, E. B. Thomas and 
J. L. Cake. 


STATEMENT FROM BAER! EXTRA! EXTRA! 


“The anthracite coal operators,” the 
announcement stated, “ realizing the general 
public interest in conditions in the mining 
regions, have arranged to supply the press 
with all possible information. Statements 
from the operators will be given to the news- 


5 Le 


Vew York Times reporter, now publicit 


ity man for the Coal Trust 


papers through Ivy L. Lee. He will also 
answer inquiries on this subject and supply 
the press with all matter that it is possible to 
give out.” 

Consider this from the m who four 
years ago admitted that he was the master 
of the coal production of the United 
States! And the results justified the con- 


cession. The newspapers, weary of anony- 
mous interviews and underhand methods, 
welcomed the change. Newspaper readers 
recall that almost every day while the 
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struggle was in progress there appeared 
statements of the operators’ view of the 
situation, as well as that of the miners. 
The miners have admitted that the cam- 
paign of publicity carried on by the opera- 
tors was the most ready weapon used 
against them. 


PLATFORM OF A PRESS AGENT 

At the same time Lee sent to city editors 
a declaration of principles. These princi- 
ples reveal the position that will have to be 
taken by all publicity agents of corporations 
if they are to make a “ go” of their business. 

“This is not a secret press bureau,” said 
Lee. “All our work is done in the open. 
We aim to supply news. This is not an 
advertising agency; if you think any of our 
matter ought properly to go to your business 
office, do not use it. Our matter is accurate. 
Further details on any subject treated will 
be supplied promptly, and any editor will be 
assisted most cheerfully in verifying directly 
any statement of fact. Upon inquiry, full 
information will be given to any editor con- 
cerning those on whose behalf an article is 
sent out. In brief, our plan is, frankly and 
openly, on behalf of business concerns and 
public institutions, to supply to the press 
and public of the United States prompt and 
accurate information concerning subjects 
which it is of value and interest to the 
public to know about. Corporations and 
public institutions give out much informa- 
tion in which the news point is lost to view. 
Nevertheless, it is quite as important to the 
public to have this news as it is to the estab- 
lishments themselves to give it currency. 
I send out only matter every detail of which 
I am willing to assist any editor in verifying 
for himself. I am always at your service for 
the purpose of enabling you to obtain more 
complete information concerning any of the 
subjects brought forward in my copy.” 


fHE MILLENNIUM AT HAND FOR REPORTERS 

The work of the reporters assigned to the 
coal strike “story’’ was vastly simplified. 
Instead of being left in doubt, even as to the 
place where a meeting was held, they were 
furnished a complete report of the proceed- 
ings by Lee within a few minutes after the 
meeting was ended, and were enabled to 
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give to the public almost as satisfactory an 
account as if they had been present in 
person. They were but human if they 
recalled their troubles of four years ago, 
when they were confronted by all manner 
of difficulties in obtaining mere scraps of 
information, and but frail if they were more 
inclined to give the operators the oppor 
tunity they sought of presenting to the 
public their side of the controversy. 


THE TRAINING OF THE GAS MAN 

The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, which includes all of the gas and 
electric lighting companies in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and is controlled by Stand- 
ard Oil interests, was among the first corpo- 
rations to abandon the underground line to 
publicity. A few months ago it proclaimed 
that Robert E. Livingston, for twenty years 
on the staff of the New York Herald, would 
be in charge of a publicity bureau organized 
in the company’s behalf. 

While Mr. Lee serves various clients, 
Mr. Livingston has an eye single to the 
Consolidated. He demonstrated his ability 
to fill such a position by his work as a 
reporter for the New York Herald. He is 
extraordinarily resourceful. When the 
Herald received a cable message from its 
correspondent in Martinique that pictures 
and a detailed “story” had been forwarded 
to New York by a tramp steamer, Living- 
ston was assigned to meet the vessel. After 
spending several days on a tug outside of 
Sandy Hook, he finally sighted the tramp 
late one afternoon—just in time to get the 
photographs to his office in time for publi- 
cation the next morning if he met with no 
delay. 

Running alongside the vessel, Livingston 
hailed the tramp’s skipper, only to learn, to 
his chagrin, that the captain had no photo- 
graphs or anything else for the Herald; in 
fact, he did not know that he was expected 
to be the bearer Of a letter or pictures. But 
he had a pouch of mail from Martinique 
aboard, and in it Livingston was convinced 
the precious pictures were buried. His 


appeals to the skipper to open the pouch 
were laughed at; and the time within which 
the pictures could be rushed to the office for 
use in the next morning’s issue was growing 
dangerously short. 

It was a situation discouraging and hope 





























Robert E-. Livingston 
For twenty years on t \ York Herald, now in charge of the publicity bureau of the Con as Co. 
less, but Livingston’s resources were by no — the mail pouch and to race up | iy with 
means exhausted. Racing against time, he _ the first pictures to reach New York of the 


ran his tug into Sandy Hook and was able 
to get into telephonic communication with a 
man high in the post-office service. Red 
tape was ruthlessly slashed, and before the 
tramp steamer reached the Quarantine 
station off Staten Island Livingston was 
again alongside her and this time armed 
with the authority of a post-office inspector. 
It was a matter of seconds for him to open 


destruction of St. Pierre. 

He had not only proved his al 
one of the most conservative 
government into the immediate 
his paper and himself, but quit 
of course he had risked a | 
imprisonment by violating the st 
vision of the sanitary code i 
vessel before she has passed Q 
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And unconsciously he had incurred an even 
greater risk in thus boarding the vessel, for 
as soon as she was inspected suspicion was 
that there was bubonic plague 
She was held up in Quarantine for 
a week, and had it not been for Livingston’s 


aroused 
aboard 


LL£Le 


Mr. Clarke, born in lreland in 18% 
the New York Journal. He was Sunday 


several plays and stories 


came to this 


editor of th 


resourcefulness the pictures would not have 
been delivered until long after other photo 
graphs had arrived, and their value to the 
Herald would have been all but lost. 
Another of many “ beats” which Living 
ston had to his credit when he abandoned 
newspaper work to become publicity agent 
for the gas interests was the obtaining of a 
transcript of the testimony taken by a com 
mittee from the New York Yacht Club at 
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the time of the Lord Dunraven charges 
growing out of an international yacht race a 
dozen years ago. How he obtained this 
information is not even an office secret, for 
Livingston did not disclose the source of his 
* beat”’ even to his superiors. 





Clarke. press agent for the Standard Otl Compan 


nuntiry in ‘ lle was for years snagging editor 
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N York Herald for th» year ts the author of 


HOW THE DARK LANTERN CAME TO DIE OUT 

Livingston has been especially useful to 
the gas interests since the state law limiting 
the price of gas in New York to eighty cents 
a thousand feet was defied by the lighting 
combine. There has been no less criticism 
of the gas companies because of Living 
ston’s connection with them, but at the same 
time his employers have frequently been 
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accorded a hearing in the newspapers to 
present what they had in the way of defence 
of their position. 

In striking contrast with this situation 
was the attitude of all newspapers at the 
time of the investigation of the lighting com- 
panies by a legislative committee a year ago 
last winter, when Charles E. Hughes devel- 
oped a “moral certainty” that all the gas 
and electric lighting companies of New 
York are controlled by the same interests 
into legal proof that such is the fact. 

Instead of fighting in the open, the gas 
interests, while under investigation, em- 
ployed a semi-secret agent who was paid for 
a few weeks’ work as much as a first-class 
reporter could earn in a year, on the theory 
that he could influence the reports of the 
hearings and obtain the publication of 
“statements”’ from day to day in contradic- 
tion of the evidence wrung from unwilling 
witnesses by Hughes. Few of these “state- 
ments,” however, were published, and the 
employment of Livingston to act as the 
acknowledged publicity agent of the lighting 
companies was a direct result of the utter fail- 
ure of the dark lantern method of procedure. 


ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY! 


But the greatest surprise of all was the 
announcement a short time ago that the 
Standard Oil Company, most mysterious 
and silent of corporations, had employed a 
press agent. 

J. I. C. Clarke, for forty years one of the 
most prominent newspaper men in New 
York, is the man retained by the Standard. 
Heis supposed to be receiving a salary of $20,- 
ooo a year, but even at that figure he is not 
far ahead of Livingston and Lee. Only four 
officers in the Gas Trust get salaries greater 
than Livingston’s, and Lee’s fee for what 
he accomplished for the Coal Trust would 
have been gladly accepted by almost any 
lawyer in a litigation of equal importance. 

Mr. Clarke’s usefulness to the Standard 
Oil Company remains to be proved. It is 
through him that the company has issued 
denials of the truth of charges brought 
against it this summer. But so far his 
appointment is significant as evidence of 
the company’s belated willingness to discuss 
its affairs. Mr. Clarke is sixty years old. 
He was employed in various capacities on 
the Herald for a dozen years, and for the 


same length of time he was managing editor 
and part owner of the Journal while that 
newspaper was conducted by Albert Pulit- 
zer. He returned to the Herald as editor of 
its Sunday edition four years ago and 
remained in that position until about a year 
ago. Meanwhile he had written several 
successful plays, “ Robert Emmet, a Trag- 
edy,” “The First Violin,” “Her Majesty; 
Lady Godiva.” Lately he dramatized 
“The Prince of India,” which has had a 
remarkably successtul run in Chicago and 
is to be presented in New York next winter. 


PAUL MORTON’S PUBLICITY MAN 


H. I. Smith is another reporter who has 
recently become a publicity agent. He was 
employed on a Cincinnati newspaper when 
he was sent to Martinique at the time of the 
eruption of Mont Pelée. By his work there 
he gained a reputation which landed him in 
the Washington bureau of the New York 
W orld under Samuel G. Blythe, the World’s 
great correspondent in that city. There he 
gained the esteem of Paul Morton to such 
an extent that when Morton became presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety Smith accompanied him to New York. 


RESULTS WILL BE INTERESTING 


The new plan has not been in effect long 
enough to enable one to foresee its real 
meaning. At present it is simply interesting. 
Much depends upon whether it results in 
disclosing all the facts in which the public 
has a right to be concerned, or whether it 
results merely in obtaining for the corpora- 
tions greater publicity for such facts as are 
directly favorable to them. 

Newspapers throughout the country have 
favorably received the change. One im- 
portant newspaper says: “ This is a day of 
publicity and the press is the means of com- 
munication. Whenever any public or 
quasi-public organization tries to conceal 
from the people that which the people think 
they have a right to know the people grow 
suspicious and are apt to imagine the worst. 
It is always best for corporations to be frank 
and open in all their dealings, and so long as 
they behave themselves they need have no 
fear in taking the public into their confi- 
dence.” 














The Transgressor 


The Story of a Mother's Afternoon 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 





fee Y «dear Mrs. Lambeth—I 
BEL far that I have shirked 
y4,an unpleasant duty in not 
Ves calling your attention before 
By to your son’s conduct at 
Ss$Z3 school. His violations of 
discipline have been serious and repeated, 
and matters came to a climax this morning, 
when Mrs. Mayhew wrote that she must 
withdraw her little daughter from school 
unless Richard be expelled 
I wish to call at four this afternoon to con- 
sult you regarding this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
MarTHA R. RODMAN. 






The immediate result of this note was to 
bring the letter which Anne Lambeth was 
writing to an abrupt conclusion: 

“T can’t scribble any longer to-day, dear- 
est. If I wrote on for an hour it would just 
be one cry—I want you so—I need you so!”’ 

A woman demanded that her boy should 
be expelled; his teacher had postponed the 
ordeal of telling her of Dick’s bad behavior. 
What could he have done? 

Mrs. Lambeth shut her ears to war 
whoops and the banging of doots; she shut 
her eyes to roller-skate scratches in the halls, 
to bruises and bumps that fairly flaunted 
Dick’s frequent conflicts, even to the singed 
hair that betrayed his unsuccessful attempt 
to climb her four-posted bed while balanc- 
ing a lighted candle on his head. All her 
force was concentrated on two rules of con- 
duct: Be truthful, be clean. As to the 
former, she had no fear. She smiled as 
she thought how squarely Dick’s honest 
blue eyes met hers, when he made his con- 
fessions. But the other—that touched the 
world where she could not follow—she, his 
mother, could not follow her little lad of 


eleven. The boys who told unclean tates, 
questionable jokes, whose minds were eager 
to acquire knowledge of evil, how could she 
distinguish these among the crowd of Dick’s 
playfellows—alike in blue serge and torn 
stockings ? 

She was beset with vague, indefinite fears, 
which had lain dormant hitherto, but which 
had been hidden always in her heart since 
first her man-child was laid in her arms. 
They loomed up now, still formless, but 
threatening, powerful, nearer. 

Captain Lambeth, an officer in the Navy, 
was beginning a year’s sea-duty. When he 
was at home during the autumn, his wife 
had consulted him in regard to sending Dick 
to the graded school. 

“He thinks Miss Rosa’s is too babyish 
for him. I’ve been reading the advice of a 
prominent sociologist, who advocates the 
public schools, but I’m afraid of the con- 
tamination.” 

“Well, everybody has to run the gamut 
of measles, mumps and chicken-pox. I 
don’t see any use in guarding Dick from 
them.” 

“T meant 
goose!”’ 

Her husband had laughed at that, and 
his laugh was such a buoyant, whole-hearted 
affair that all her perplexities were swept 
away on its tide, 

“Don’t bother your dear heart about 
Dick, he’s going to come through all right. 
Hasn’t he the finest head you ever saw ?” 

Mrs. Lambeth promptly and enthusiasti- 
cally agreed to this—for the hundredth time. 

Outsiders had never expressed the same 
opinion; they proceeded no further than 
the superficial observation: “Did you ever 
see such an ugly shock of hair as the Lam- 
beth boy has? So stiff and sandy!” 
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Oh, if her husband were only here now, 
when things were not “all right,’”’ and when 
she felt inadequate to cope with possible 
complications! 

She had been so afraid that a boy raised 
by a woman might be effeminate—“ sissy,” 
as Dick called it—that perhaps she had 
swung too far to the other extreme and had 
granted him too much freedom. Dick sold 
a weekly magazine on the street to earn the 
money for a bicycle. She encouraged foot- 
ball, baseball, hunting, swimming, gymnas- 
tics—though she understood the emotions 
of Barrie’s Mary: 


“ But how she suffers that he may achieve! 
I have seen him climbing a tree while she 
stood beneath in wunutterable anguish; she 
had to let him climb, for boys must be brave, 
but I am sure that, as she watched him, she 
fell from every branch.” 


Anne longed for Dick, but on Thursdays 
he always went from school to dine with his 
grandmother. Restlessly she sought the 
nursery. Her two little girls were drinking 
tea demurely from tiny, rose-sprigged cups, 
placed alternately to their dolls’ lips and 
theirown. She looked at the spotless white 
dresses, their dainty ribbons, their carefully 
brushed hair. 

A dry sob caught her throat: 

“QO Christ, Thou knowest I could not 
love one of these precious little ones more 
than another—my equal blessings, my 
babies! It is a difference in kind, not de- 
gree, that makes my soul yearn over my son 
as it cannot over my daughters. They are 
so sheltered, they will be kept safe from 
harm or hurt or stain—their father and I 
stand between them and all the world, the 
world where my man-child must go alone, 
and I can follow him only with my pray- 
ers!”’ 

She started as the door-bell rang, and hur- 
ried back to the sitting-room to greet Miss 
Rodman. 

It was a most unworthy emotion, but 
Anne Lambeth was conscious of an instant 
dislike to that placid young woman, to her 
immaculate shirt-waist with its crisp col- 
lars and cuffs, to the straight line of her lips. 

“TI never saw such a mathematical mouth 
in my life,” thought Anne. “She doesn’t 
look as if she could say anything more 
human than nine times nine!” 

“T regret to trouble you, Mrs. Lambeth, 
but I feel sure that when I shall pass to 
specific instances, you will agree that Rich- 
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ard’s conduct has become insupportable. 
I have taught five years in the graded 
school, and in all that time,” her words 
came slowly and emphatically, “I have 
never had any pupil who talked as much as 
Richard Lambeth.” 

“Talked!” repeated his mother in a voice 
of incredulous happiness. “Only éalked! 
Oh, thank God; thank God!” 

She burst into tears and buried her face 
in the cushions of the sofa. Miss Rodman 
waited in rigid disapproval. Small wonder 
that Richard was ungovernable when his 
mother hysterically thanked her Maker that 
her son had upset the equilibrium of the 
Fifth Grade! 

Anne mastered her paroxysm quickly, but 
her face, radiant through its tears, looked 
somewhat as it did on the day the cable- 
gram came after the battle of Santiago, 
when the anguish of suspense was ended 
by the blessed monosyllable, “‘ Safe.” 

“Forgive me—what must you think? 
But my husband is away, and I am so often 
alone I grow fanciful. I was afraid Dick 
had done something—worse.” 

Miss Rodman acknowledged this lame 
apology by a slight inclination of her head. 

“There may be worse things than upset- 
ting an entire grade for months, Mrs. Lam- 
beth, but that is sufficiently bad. Richard 
is punished, but nothing affects him—he 
begins to buzz as soon as he returns to his 
seat. I have never whipped him”—an 
ominous gleam in her listener’s eyes caused 
Miss Rodman to continue hastily, “‘ because 
I have never believed in temporary physical 
subjugation as a corrective measure. He 
has established such a record as a pugilist 
that he has cowed many boys into following 
his lead who had previously given me no 
trouble. For instance, the day after the 
election, the superintendent came into my 
room to hear the boys recite ‘The Battle of 
Ivry.’ It went off correctly until they 
reached the last line, where Richard had 
privately coached them to make an addi- 
tion: 

“*Now glory to the Lord of hosts from 
whom all glories are 

And glory to our sovereign liege, King 

Henry of Navarre! 

And glory be to Roosevelt, hurrah, hur- 

rah, hurrah!’ 

“Tt was delivered with such tempestuous 
enthusiasm that the superintendent was be- 
trayed into laughing, which lessened the 
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effect of my subsequent reproof. And Rich- 
ard says the most unexpected things . 

“He certainly does,” concurred his 
mother. 

“In his grammar lesson for Monday, 
mention was made of the proper use of the 
terms, ‘To be continued,’ etc. Richard 
seemed to be paying unusually close atten- 
tion, and suddenly he burst out: ‘Wouldn’t 
it be fine if babies were born marked like 
that on the bottom of their feet? Then 
Fatty and Susie and Polly and Snooks 
Thomas would have been marked ‘to be 
continued,’ and Lizzie would have been ‘to 
be concluded,’ and the baby’d be ‘the 
end!’” 

Mrs. Lambeth tried to preserve a grave 
demeanor, while she determined to add a 
postscript to her letter. 

“T brought a jar of honey to school the 
other day, to show the Nature Reader Class 
the construction of the honey-comb. Rich- 
ard exclaimed, though of course he knew 
better, ‘Preserved wasp-nests! You reckon 
all the wasps are dead?’ Though I repeat- 
edly reassured the children and ate some 
myself to substantiate my statement, some 
of them were afraid to come near it, and 
Gladys Mayhew insisted that a wasp had 
stung her tongue!” 

“Ts she the child whose mother objects 
to Dick?” 

“Tf you choose to put it so, Mrs. Lambeth. 
Gladys is in the spelling class with Richard. 
She dissolves into tears every time she is 
tripped, and Richard has laid down the law 
that no boy shall go above her. So she stood 
at the foot of the girls, and all the boys in 
the class were below her. I was completely 
at a loss to understand the boys’ poor les- 
sons, until I received Mrs. Mayhew’s note. 
Her son is in the same class, and Marma- 
duke finally tripped his sister. Whereupon 
Richard fought him twice, giving him—he 
told me with his own lips—‘an extry lickin, 
*cause he was a mean pup to make his sister 
most bawl her head off!’ The result is that 
Gladys, who is lazy, keeps her place, while 
Marmaduke, who is ambitious, is kept back 
because intimidated by Richard. I spoke 
of this to Mr. Curtis, who professes a great 
interest in your son. He is a theorist rather 
than a practical worker, I think, and he is 
perfecting a plan to select a class of twelve 
boys for experimental work. He has a fad 
for outdoor instruction and little restriction. 
Naturally, most parents prefer that their 
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children should have the regular course, but 
under the circumstances I think it would be 
expedient for Richard to join Mr. Curtis’s 
class.” 

How doubtful a venture she thought it, 
her tone conveyed. But Anne was de- 
lighted. 

“Mr. Curtis—the University quarter-back 
the boys like so much? How fortunate we 
are to have his work among us! I’ll see him 
at once about transferring Dick.” 

Her enthusiasm made Miss Rodman’s 
manner a degree more glacial, so in com- 
punction Anne tried the thawing effect of a 
cup of tea. 


* * * * * * 


Three small boys in the ailantus tree 
watched their teacher as she went down the 
front walk and out of the gate. 

““Gee! It’s her!” exclaimed Fred Allen. 

Snooks Thomas twisted himself around 
the branch for a better view. 

“‘Betcher life you’re goin’ to ketch it, 
Dicky-bird! She always tattles when she 
comes.” 

“B’lieve I’ll go see,” said Dick. His voice 
was puzzled—and his conscience clear. 

As soon as he reached the front door, the 
other two climbed down and followed, partly 
from curiosity, partly from the human de- 
sire to be “in at the death.” Dick, leaving 
all doors open behind him, as was his wont, 
made straight for his mother, and deposited 
a kiss that savored of licorice on her cheek. 
He always kissed her when he came in. His 
father did, so Dick felt that it was the manly 
and proper course for naval officers, and he 
meant to be one. 

“What’d she come for ?”’ 

Mrs. Lambeth delayed a moment, coun- 
tering his question with hers: 

“How did you get so muddy ?”’ 

“After dinner me and Fred went to the 
creek back of Grandma’s, and Mother, we 
made the bulliest dam! It’s most two feet 
high, and I caught a spring lizard and two 
little crawfishes for my ’quarium, and Fred 
caught a whopper and I swopped my knife 
for it—the one with one blade broke, you 
know—and Ed Hunter he come up and said 
he’d gimme two gold fishes for my air-rifle, 
and I told him I was goin’ to wait ’til spring 
and shoot bull-frawgs with that rifle and sell 
their legs, and I could buy all the gold fish 
I wanted, let alone his old pair, and he said 
I couldn’t hit a pond much less a frawg, and 
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then we fought, and I reckon that’s how 
some mo’ mud got on, ’cause it was red clay 
there, and then Fred es 

Anne stopped the full tide of his words 
with a kiss. It was all sweet to her, but she 
didn’t wonder that poor Miss Rodman 
found it an unendurable “buzz,” and she 
determined to do something for that young 
woman’s pleasure to atone to her. 

“Dick, you’ve worried your teacher by 
talking too much in school. Just as you 
tried to protect Gladys from the other boys 
(though it was in a mistaken way, dear), 
you should have tried to protect Miss Rod- 
man’s busy hours from vexation.” 

Her own hour of suspense came to the 
surface with the impetuous question: 

“Dick, you have kept your promise to 
your father?” 

“You mean about not talkin’ ugly? 
Yes’m. He said if I wouldn’t ’til I was four- 
teen, I’d have too much sense after that. 





I think it’s silly, anyhow. And, Mother, 
can’t I shoot bull frawgs? How much’ll 
they pay for legs, and had I better sell ’em 
here in town or send ’em to a city?” 

“Why, your grandmother and I like 
them so much, we'll buy every one you 
shoot,” she promised. “Run back to the 
boys now. To-night I shall tell you what 
a fine plan Mr. Curtis has.” 

Her arms closed tight around him, his 
happy, eager face, his candid eyes, had 
never seemed quite so dear. 

“Oh, Dick, I love you so! I love your 
eyes, and your mouth that’s just like Dad’s, 
and I love the precious freckles on your 
nose!” 

At the crack of the door, Snooks and Fred 
looked at each other. 

Snooks sniffed and broke into profane 
speech: 

“Ain’t that the doggone outbeatingest 
scoldin’ you ever heard in your life?” 





A Prisoner 


By Theodosia Garrison 


His youth was like that mariner of old, 


Keen with the daring that makes dreams come true 


Who steered a course courageous to those new 


Strange lands that ever beckoned to the bold; 


To whom adventure was a cup of gold 


From which the valiant, thirsting spirit drew 


That wine of singing life, the old gods’ brew, 


To make their heroes glad with strength untold. 


This was his youth triumphant. See to-day 


How life hath thrust him crippled ’neath her bars 


Of ceaseless toil and sordid hopes and gains— 


A prisoner of Fate who needs must stay 


With dulled eye turned forever from the stars, 


A bound Columbus weighed by many chains. 











The Younger Generation 


By E. S. Johnson 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH STELLA 


JI had been a romantic 
} runaway match, and this 
their first quarrel was fast 
and furious. Gracie posted 
herself behind the sewing 
machine—where Mary 
Carini’s blue cashmere 
dress lay unfinished—and prepared to 
fight it out. Gracie was blonde, small and 
agile, pretty, and eighteen. Crimson of 
face, with tears of fury checked upon her 
lashes, Gracie ignored a herring which 
fried immoderately upon the stove. 

Casimir stopped in the act of pulling 
on his mine boots. 

“Why wouldn’t I go in a milliner store 
if I wanted to?’? he demanded, visibly 
ruffled. “I ain’t sayin’ I did. But why 
wouldn’t I take an interest in the styles, 
if I like?”’ 

“A married man ain’t got no business 
runnin’ after——”’ 

“Say it!’? shouted the accused one. 
“Say it, I tell you. Say what you mean 
if you talk to me!”’ 

“Hats,” concluded Gracie lamely. 
The gray eyes flashed an appealing look 
at him; a faint, wistful smile lurked be- 
tween the corners of her lips. But the 
master of the house was fairly roused at 
last, and reconciliation became for the time 
impossible: the herring was destined to 
yield up its incense to the fiery end. 

“You think——’”’ began Casimir thickly. 
“You think I——”’ 

Utterance failed him: hurt pride, right- 
eous anger, the tenderness of past weeks, 
the fury of love disdained, brought his 
Slav blood to boiling point. Yet there 
was nothing to say, nothing to do. The 





overwhelming fact confronted him that 
Gracie was jealous and said outrageous 
things. 
to play? 
He stooped and pulled on the other shoe. 
He was old, of course—much older than 
Gracie: but the experience of twenty-two 


What part was there left a man 


years had somehow not provided him for 
this emergency. A Casimir Naktis of the 
old style—say his uncle or his grandfather, 
Russian born and bred—would have closed 
the incident with boots, the poker, and the 
broom-stick. But Cass Knight, who had 
grown up in America, passed a mine-fore- 
man’s examination, and voted for Roose- 
velt, was distinctly at a stand-still. The 
rigid limits of the American code of man- 
ners left him no corrective powers. 

“T don’t think nothing of your taste, 
I must say,” Gracie went on. “I never 
seen nothin’ in those thin, long-necked, 
black-eyed girls.” 

Cass Knight the Americanized could only 
glare. 

“I'd better ’a’ listened to ma,” gasped 
the girl, terrified at her own daring, but 
venturing further with each desperate 
charge. “She said you wasn’t particular 

—you’d put up with all kinds—all the 
Naktises would. She said you was marry- 
in’ me ’cause 0’ pa’s ownin’ so many houses 
an’ things. She said sg 

“You shut up.” Casimir’s brevity was 
grim. 

The untempered rage and pain of Gracie’s 
heart broke out in a flood of wild invective 
—Lithuish, Polish, English; crimes possible 
and impossible, failing of man, beast or 
demon, were not spared from the list. 

The boy husband swung around the 
corner of the table to stand facing her. 
He was very pale and his eyes were ugly. 
Gracie dodged. 

“Who’s hittin’ you? I ain’t.” 

He took his.dinner can from the chair and 
stood swinging it. There was a tense pause. 

“T’m goin’. I'll be late to work,” he 
said finally. 

“Tt’s kinda early for her to be down 
there,” raged foolish Gracie. “You 
wouldn’t hardly expect her to be down to 
the shop before half-past six—not unless 
you’d thought to tell her to expect you, 
I mean!” 
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The kitchen door slammed. 

Gracie choked over a flood of tears and 
flew to open it behind him. 

“Cass!’’ she cried. “Cass! 
had your breakfast!’ 

The young man turned his glance full 
upon hers. “I don’t want none.” 


You ain’t 


“You must be in an awful hurry!” 


The yellow white 
of his face grew a 
shade darker. 

“On, Case;.1 
wouldn’t of thought 
itof you! That you 
can’t even stop for 
breakfast!”’ 

“You'll be sorry 
for this!” cried 
Cass Knight. Then 
the fury of the old- 
style Casimir Nak- 
tis surged within 
and he raised both 
fists on high in wild 
imprecation. 
“Curse you, I'll 
make you sorry for 
it!” 

A little whole- 
some violence was 
obviously deserved. 
Yet after a moment 
the American stan- 
dard reasserted it- 
self and Casimir 
turned away and 
strode down the 
path toward the : 
mine. A gentle } 
punishment would , 
have done wonders # /{< 
for Gracie: his re- * /| 
treat, as things | 
stood, counteracted 
even the good effect 
of his threat. 

The girl raked the fire, and brought a 
pail of water from the hydrant into the 
house. Then she sat down to the sewing 
machine, intending to give herself up to 
tears. It was the general misfortune 
rather than anybody’s fault that brought 
Mrs. Walconitis, unwilling mother-in-law 
of Casimir, to visit her daughter at that 
moment. A glance at Gracie told much, 
a look and a sniff at the sacrificial herring 
in its embers revealed more. Mrs. Wal- 





Gracie 


conitis prepared a set of questions, and 
very capably set herself to make trouble. 

The homeward way seemed endless to 
Casimir that afternoon. After all, the 
lie was too foolish a one to make trouble. 
And no doubt Gracie would make peace 
charmingly. 

The door was open, the living room in 
spotless order. The 
kettle steamed on 
the kitchen stove. 
Francie Oralis, the 
youngest of a large 
brood next door, sat 
on the door-stone. 
Francie was nine, a 
quaint, grave child, 
and a thorough 
house- wife. She 
wore a desolate air. 
At sight of Cass she 
unburdened herself 
of news. 

“Gracie’s gone. 
She ain’t goin’ to 
live here no more. 
Did you know it?” 

“No: I ain’t 
heard so.” But 
nevertheless Casi- 
mir stopped aghast. 

“Her ma was 
here, an’ they went 
away "bout ten 
o’clock. She took 
a big bundle of 
clothes. She 
wouldn’t tell me 
what for was she 
goingaway. Doyou 
know what for ?”’ 

The man’s heart 
sank. That the 
quarrel was so se- 
rious had _ never 
occurred to him; 
but now the intervention of Mrs. Wal- 
conitis threatened a tragic breach. Gracie 
gone! It was past belief. What had he 
said, done, omitted, to bring things to this 
pass? Well, the whole quarrel was of the 
wife’s making: let her come to her senses! 

Yet there was an anxiety that would not 
be stilled. He went in and searched the 
house, room after room. Everything spoke 
Gracie’s presence, Gracie’s ownership, 
yet Gracie’s few dresses were gone from 
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Mrs. Wailconitis 


the hooks in the closet. 
quest. . 

He came out again to the kitchen, where 
the child’s presence gave him a certain 
reprieve against the growing loneliness. 

“She ain’t here,’ he admitted. 

Francie raised wistful eyes. 
she’d come back. She’s my petikler friend, 
Gracie is. She told me to get the kettle 
hot for you every day by two o’clock, an’ 
I said I would.” 

No answer. 

“Tt’s not nice here no more. It gives 
me a kind of a funny feeling inside, like 
I was hungry or somethin’. Kinda hungry 
to see her, you know. Did ¥ou ever have 
that feelin’ ?”’ 

The master of the house glanced over 
his shoulder into the deserted room. Every 
piece of furniture had its history. There 
flashed back upon him a bit of the past, 
with the gay improvidence of that first 
week after their marriage. It was one of 


It was a bitter 


“T wisht 


the days when the cook-stove had not 
come, and he had scoured the mine-black 
from his face with ice-cold water and gone 
up to town with Gracie to choose a table 
and chairs. 

Staring with puckered lids out into the 
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spring sunlight, the young man saw only 
that February twilight of their return. 
Snow in the street, snow on the path, snow 
on the fence—the sag of the broom handle 
on his shoulder, the parcel of meal on his 
right arm, the rocking-chair and the frying 
pan on his left—the echo of Gracie’s laugh- 
ter, the challenge of Gracie’s poise as she 
fumbled a door-key still strange to her 
fingers. Then they had made tea over 
his mine-lamp, and dined gloriously in 
the fireless room on cheese, a loaf of bread, 
and baker’s cookies. Afterward, by the 
wavering flame of the little tin lamp they 
had begun an enthralling conversation, 
which dropped insensibly away from Eng- 
lish as Gracie accepted half his last cookie 
with the old-world acknowledgment: “ Asz 
tavé bucziou visada” (I kiss you all the 
time). 

“She said you’d have to buy a loaf of 
bread in the morning, ’cause there’s only 
enough for your can.” 

February dropped into memory. The 
child’s voice brought back the present 
with its incomprehensible dead weight of 
pain. It was May. The peach-trees were 
in bloom, radishes and onions all a-row 
in their garden beds, violets banked against 
the fence where the snow had lain: and 
Gracie had gone from his house because his 
bread and salt were bitter in her mouth. 

“She cried awful hard, she felt bad,” 
lied Francie valiantly. Young as she was, 
something in her heart responded to the 
desperation, the sullen pallor, of the boy 
bridegroom. 

“T don’t believe it. 
needn’t to have gone. 
she chose to, that’s all.” 

“Honest she did! She cried awful. And 
her ma said to come along or you’d be 
gettin’ home from your milliner shop. 
Have you got a milliner shop, Cass? I'll 
tell my mamma to buy my new hat off of 
you, if you have. So she said alright, she 
would; and she fixed the fire an’ put on her 
hat an’ tied up Mary Carini’s dress in a 
bundle to take to her, an’ kissed me good- 
bye an’ went away. I think it’s her ma, 
you know. I think her ma makes you an’ 
me a regular nuisance—don’t you say so?”’ 

Casimir set his teeth. A slow, smoulder- 
ing anger began to glow behind the mists 
of his grief and perplexity. He swore 
aloud, one of his rare, all-embracing male- 
dictions. 


If she felt bad she 
She went because 
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“That’s cursing,’ observed the matter- 
of-fact child. “You always swear in 
English, don’t you? Say, can you swear 
as big as that in our language? I don’t 
believe so. Say, do you swear ’cause you 
want Gracie back? Or ’cause she went 
away ?”’ 

“T want her, all right,” the boy admitted 
with a miserable laugh that was half groan. 
“No, I don’t, either—not unless she wants 
to come.—Oh, yes, I do too! Whether she 
likes it or not I’d keep her. If I got my 
hands on her now, I’d learn her who was 
boss! Oh, I dunno és 

“Then you’d better wash up an’ go an’ 
tell her she’s got to come home. Ain’t 
you her man ?”’ 

Francie leaned forward, head aside, 
hands on knees, a gnomish, earnest little 
figure in magenta gingham. The boy’s 
wide gaze met hers full, but the grand- 
motherly wisdom of her advice was lost 
upon his senses. Grief mastered him; 
shelter he must find. He staggered to his 
feet, entered the house, and shut the door. 

The silence of the empty rooms drove 
him out again after dark. The kettle 
had boiled itself dry and the fire had gone 
out before he thought of cooking; bananas, 
boiled beans, and yesterday’s loaf raised 
no desire for food. Supperless, miserable, 
he carried food and water to the chicken- 
coop, then wandered up and down the 
little garden. Memories followed every- 
where—foolish, happy, torturing snatches 
of the last eighty days. 

The garden was haunted: he retraced 
his steps and sat upon the kitchen door- 
stone. The peach-trees glimmered pale 
in the soft darkness; talk and laughter 
came from near-by houses. Only two days 
ago, as he had sat there pretending to sleep, 
Gracie’s starched dress had rustled nearer, 
and Gracie’s fingers had locked beneath 
his chin. But everybody knew by this 
time that the runaway bride had repented 
her bargain and become a runaway wife. 
Casimir groaned aloud in his solitude and 
clenched his hands. At twenty-two, to 
be a broken, a dishonored man! 

Drawing his soft hat far down upon his 
forehead, he opened the gate and hurried 
up the unpaved street. Ere he had gone 
far, Francie’s last advice recurred to him, 
“Wash up and go tell her she’s got to come 
home.” Perhaps not that exactly; but 
at least one might go down and learn how 








matters 
right ? 


stood. And if the child were 
Pain and hope struggled together. 


The Walconitis home was at the end of 
a long row. A crowd of neighbors and 
boarders sat about the front door. The 
lamp from the living-room shone through 
the doorway upon Mrs. Walconitis, en- 
throned in the centre of the scene. Gracie, 
foolish, unhappy heroine of the occasion, 
sat inside peeling potatoes by lamplight, 
tears, potatoes, and parings falling into 
the same kettle. 

From a convenient shadow, Casimir 
listened while his mother-in-law discoursed 
upon his character. His wife heard too. 

“She does not say nothing!’’ gasped poor 
Casimir in Lithuish. “This is said about 
her man and she does not speak a word! 
A lie! all lies! An’ her to set there, an’ 
listen, an’ shut up like as if it was true! 
Oh, I’d show her!”’ 

Gracie, in truth, had protested until 
courage and endurance failed; but the 
most vehement denials effecting nothing 
except to stimulate new and more atrocious 
charges, she had at last taken refuge in 
silence. All the company there present 
had heard her defense as well as her mother’s 
slanders. She would let them choose for 
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she could do no more. Casimir, however, 
had not arrived in time, the entertainment 
having proceeded at full swing for three 
hours and more; and Casimir, of all the 
group, had failed to hear some justice done 
the absent husband. 

“Go back to him? Oh, perhaps so, 
some time,” continued his mother-in-law, 
in answer to a question from one of the 
boarders on the bench. “I suppose so. 
A good Catholic as I have raised her to 
be. And of course so pretty a girl has to 
have some sort of a husband: you know 
how things go, this side of Paradise. But 
not in a hurry, I tell you! Let him pay 
for his fine furniture himself, and get tired 
of that black-eyed claybank heifer of his. 
Then when he eats alone and washes his 
clothes and sweeps out his house and buys 
his food for himself without a word or a 
look from anybody, he will come to his 
senses. He can come here and crawl on 
his face to my door. I will kick his fore- 
head first and ask what he wants afterwards. 
Then we shall see what terms he can make. 
There’s no hurry. Gracie can help me 
with my work and take in dress-making. 
She can earn her living here as well as at 
his house.” 

“You are hard on the young sprig,” 
observed Gracie’s father from his couch 
on the cellar door. “You have got an 
ugly tongue, boba (old woman). He is 
not so bad. Now I know him long, long; 
and always I rather like him, too, even if 
he does run away with my daughter.” 

“A good thing for everybody if he would 
blow himself up in the mines to-morrow. 
Yes, I say I hope it!’ 

“Shut up!’’ commanded her husband 
peremptorily in English. 

And Gracie, hearing the wish, crossed 
herself and cried out, terror in her face, 
“Oh, not that, not that!” 

Casimir heard and saw, and stole away 
in the darkness. Half his fury turned to 
yearning pain. At least she was not quite 
heartless, his girl; at least she wished him 
no great ill. She had grown weary of him, 
forsaken him—lied with her mother’s 
tongue against his good repute—shamed 
by deed and word and now by silence a 
white nameless glory that had dwelt, even 
yesterday, upon his hearthstone. The magic 
had gone out of life for her too—that he 
felt; but even yet her prayers stood between 
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him and the final stroke, when Death 
should walk the dark lanes underground. 

Some time they would give her back to 
him—at a suitable bargain. Some time 
she would come back to the five-room 
house, cook, laundress, sewing-girl—mother 
and nurse, perhaps—his lawful drudge. 
Blushes and shy laughter, mirth, hope, 
and a high heart, they could not give again. 
Things may be stolen that are not weighed 
and measured. What they had taken 
from his life revealed itself utter loss. 

Yet at the worst—she did not wish him 
dead. Fickle, shrewish, suspicious—trai- 
tor and runaway—weak daughter of a 
heartless woman :—all these reason named 
her. But then, for weeks, for weeks, she 
had loved him! 


At dawn, Casimir turned homewards. 
Scarcely conscious of his night’s wanderings, 
he yet obeyed the call of the early whistles. 
The instinct of generations, the imperative 
duty of labor, drew him to the little house 
to put on working clothes. 

He ate a handful of the cold food in- 
differently and placed what was left in his 
dinner can. His mine lamp, too, had to 
be filled. All being ready, he started down 
the path but turned back. To-day of all 
days he would not go early to work. They 
should be free, those others, to stand about 
the air-shaft and speak their minds on his 
affairs. 

He was still sitting in the doorway when 
the postman brought him a letter. He 
knew instinctively whence it came. His 
heavy heart leaped, then lagged again. 
Thus to receive a first letter from Gracie! 

It was very brief; and all about money, 
despite certain tear-stains. 


Cass, you think I don’t do what is fair but 
I will do them. Your Pay all you give me 
and other money is in the bank and the book 
is under that box where bread is where no 
one cant find it. I go home but I will make 
dresses all the time and I will give you the 
money on that furniture to help pay. Becaus 
it is so expansive. Take care and save your 
Pay. dont Waste none of it 

Yours truely 
GRACIE, 


Cass Knight studied the single sheet 
intently. Then he folded it, laid it care- 
fully in the drawer of the kitchen table, and 
went upstairs. From the pocket of his 


best clothes he emptied what ready money 
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he had, and counted it. His next pay 
would not come for four days, and the 
money in the bank he could not bring him- 
self to touch; but this would do. 

“Two-eighty-five,”’ he announced to the 
bare walls. “That’s enough, I guess. 
A gallon o’ what Stacey keeps goes a long 
way.” 

He turned and went downstairs, his tread 
echoing drearily through the silence. Coat, 
lamp, dinner can—then out, away, any- 
where, to work, to smother thought. 

The quarrel had begun on Wednesday, 
and it was Thursday afternoon when 
Casimir brought home the whiskey. His 
sewing machine canvass, one of several 
undertakings which went to supplement 
his monthly wages, was overdue, but he 
dismissed the matter with a shrug; for the 
time, at least, he could not face a chaffing, 
gossiping world. Forgetfulness he must 
have. He shut himself into his dreary 
house. 

Promptly on time on Friday morning, 
Naktis reported for work. The inside 
boss stood beside the footman at the land- 
ing in Marcy vein as the men left the cage. 
He inclined a critical ear to the perform- 
ance of one who was singing. 

“You’re drunk, Knight.” 

“T know it. If you was me, I guess 
you would be, too. Jyst begun on a gallon 
o’ Stacey’s damnedest. Got a dose in my 
can, too, any time this wears off.”’ 

“You ain’t fit for work. You go home.”’ 

“No, thanks! ‘Home, Sweet Home ’— 
say, I might smash up the sweet home if I 
was back there now.” 

“You're no good, I tell you. Get out o’ 
here! Get out o’ here, I say! You're 
fired,- Cass. Come back to-morrow an’ 
I’ll give you your job back again. Under- 
stand? You get right back up where you 
belong.”’ 

“No, you don’t,” returned the tipsy miner, 
flourishing his can and starting down the 
gangway to his chamber. “I ain’t too 
drunk to work. I ain’t goin’ to lose a day. 
My God, ain’t I bought a house full o’ 
furniture on the installment plan? Say, 
don’t you butt in, Evans. You’re a good 
fellow—nice, tidy, intelligent fellow for a 
mine boss—knowed you all my life—but 
them wheels in your head gets to squeakin’ 
when you don’t grease ’em. Say, you run 
up to the engine-room an’ ask Ed: he’s got 
plenty of oil, an’ he’ll fix you up. I would, 
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only I can’t stop to fool no longer with the 
Welsh. ’Bye, Evans. ‘Scuse me, won’t 
you?” 

Cass walked off down the gangway, 
stepping with exaggerated precision be- 
tween ties. For all the details of work 
his head was clear enough, his hands and 
feet quite tractable, his senses keen. Only 
a something neither of the intelligence nor 
will experienced the effects of what he had 
drunk. Somehow, the rule of habit, the 
abiding purposes of life, seemed to be lost. 
Whims, fancies, strangest crochets of the 
brain, came to take their place. 

Yet through the morning, as he cut his 
coal and bade his Italian laborer do this 
or that, he was repeating to himself an 
exchange between the footman and the 
boss which his ears had caught. “J thought 
he let it alone. I never Cass drunk 
before.”’—“ Sure. But they say his wife— 
that girl he was so stuck on—everybody 
wondered could it last—well, she 

His thoughts buzzed and whirled about 
the words; sometimes he half forgot their 
meaning; and again he knew and would 
not think. Withal, his work did itself 
with painful rapidity. He finished and 
went up with the first eight men at eleven. 


Little Francie, faithful to her charge, 
slipped through the fence at one o’clock 
to light a fire. Casimir was already there. 
He sat at the kitchen table, chin supported 
on his hands, heavy eyes staring at the wall. 
Jug and glass were at his elbow. 

“Hello,” he said, recognizing her. 

“My, you’re early, Cass!’’ Her little 
face expressed a grandmotherly solicitude. 
“T wasn’t ’spectin’ you, ’cause you wowldn’ 
hardly ever be done your work till the 
afternoon.” 

“T don’t want no hot water. I washed 
up good enough out at the hydrant. I’m 
busy bein’ a tank, Iam. You run home; 
your ma wants you.” 

Francie stood still; her lip quivered. 
The grief and loneliness of the past few days 
would not down, fight as she might. She 
broke into tears. 

Casimir stared dully for a moment, then 
reached out and drew the child to his knee. 
The eldest of a family of eight, he had 
soothed weeping babies as long as he could 
remember, and Francie sobbed comfortably 
upon his shoulder. 

“There, there. Listen to me, Little 
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Bean. Don’t cry, don’t cry; I didn’t mean 
to frighten you. Hark! I can tell you 
something. Pay day comes this week: 
what shall I bring you that is nice? Say 
what, for I have lots of money. There, 
don’t cry.” 

The soft staccato of the Lithuanian 
vowels fell upon deaf ears; Francie locked 
her arms about his neck and sobbed the 
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hard-drawn breath, tore at his own hurt. 
The pain which had seemed to sink and 
sink, slipping to a depth infinitely far off 
whence it could scarcely touch him, surged 
up anew to stab his heart. Presently he 
could bear no more. He set the child down. 

“There, Blossom. Don’t mind what I 
said. You’rea good girl. Run home now; 
Gracie isn’t coming. This is no place for 





Cass Knight 


‘ 


harder. It was long before her grief found 
words. 

“ Everything is bad, everything is nasty!’’ 
she moaned. “I want my Gracie, but my 
Gracie is gone. My mother is gone away 
till to-night and they’ve drownded all my 
kittens. And I burned my finger. And 
now you are drunk, too, Cass, and you 
smell so nasty. Oh dear, oh dear! And 
everything used to be so nice! That thief 
of a Gracie has stolen all the fun.” 

Casimir laid his cheek against her fore- 
head and petted her into quiet. The clutch 
of her hands on his collar, her tears, her 





little girls to-day. You come and play 
with me another time. Too much whiskey 
in that bottle now. Shut the door after you.” 


Shortly before two o’clock, Francie, still 
tear-stained but resolute, reconnoitred the 
length of Graham Street from the hill-top. 
Mrs. Walconitis in her best hat was walk- 
ing away toward town. 

“T hate her,” announced the nine-year- 
old with venom. “TI’ll get even with her 
some time. Now you just watch me fix 
that Gracie!’? The magenta gingham 
sped down grade. 
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Gracie, working furiously at the sewing 
ing machine but listening between heart 
beats for the sound of footsteps—footsteps 
that did not come—heard a shrill childish 
scream. Francie was upon her like a 
catamount, clawing, hugging, writhing. 

“My Gracie! My Gracie! Quick! 
Come on home quick! Your ma’s gone out; 


come on before she gets us. It’s—it’s Cass!” 


47 
affairs. Francie made her choice; she 
spoke in English. 

“No, he ain’t died. Come on, quick 
—quick, I say! The two feet of him is 
cut off!’’ 

The child had steeled herself to bear some 
outcry and wild lamentation as a matter of 
course. Instead, things were unexpectedly 
easy. Casimir’s wife, despite her Slav 
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Casimir’s wife gave a wild cry. Ashen 
fear was on her face. 

“T seen the amb’lance. Come on—do 
be quick!”’ 

“ What—what ?”’ 

“He was awful drunk when he went to 
the shaft this morning,” began Francie. 
She paused and eyed her victim with 
shrewd calculation, revising the story which 
was to “fix that Gracie.” “You mustn’t 
be cross at him for drinkin’, will you? He 
told me last night he just had to.” 

Now a good lie well told is a splendid 
lever in controlling the machinery of human 


blood, merely set her lips and took the blow 
in silence. After a moment she bent 
her head with arms extended along the 
machine table. 

“Christ forgive me, it’s better’n I de- 
serve!’’? she moaned. “Cass, Cass—my 
poor boy! Oh, come on; we must go.” 

It was a terrible run through the clear 
May sunshine—up-hill, across the fields 
by the footpath—by the railroad tracks 
to Klingel’s Patch—down vne hill and up 
another—past Mill Hollow shaft, around 
by the corners and the silk mill; and down 
the length of Cinder Street. The child 
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was left behind at the first stretch; and 
though to her, watching, it seemed that 
Gracie sped like one with wings, Gracie 
herself found the road endless, her speed 
the unhurried pace of night itself. 

There was no stir about the little house. 
The door was shut. Under the peach-trees, 
pale, frail petals lay upon the grass. Ah, 
the dear, dear place! 

Very quietly, she stepped into the kitch- 
en. The fire was out, and Cass’s mine 
coat lay upon the floor; otherwise all was 
as usual. She peered into the front room: 
it was empty. But in the bedroom some- 
thing—some one—she opened the door, 
falling upon her knees. 

Upon the bed lay Casimir. His face 
and arms were clean, but he had not changed 
his mine clothes. The jug and glass were 
propped in the crook of his elbow. A strong 
smell of liquor hung upon the air. And, 
whatever might have happened to his feet, 
unquestionably he had worn hobnailed 
boots to bed! 

“You go home, kid,” spoke Casimir 
thickly. His face was turned away. ‘‘Didn’t 
I tell you you wasn’t to come near me again 
to-day? You go along home.” 

“Neera,” the girl answered, just above 
a whisper—“ Neera”’ (It isn’t). 

He groaned. There followed a moment’s 
silence. 

“T most thought ’twas her,” he said. 
“Don’t you try no-tricks on me, you little 
devil. I don’t feel like foolin’. It’s so 
awful easy to fool me, too. But I tell you 
I don’t feel like it. Your ma wants you.” 

“ Casimir!” 

He sprang up with a great cry. The 
room surged and whirled about him; with 
one hand he braced himself against the 
wall. A flame of intelligence, of hope, 
blazed for a moment across his swollen 
features. Gracie, seeing, sprang upon his 
breast. 

“My girl! my girl! It’s my girl back 
again!” His arms drew her closer though 
the two swayed perilously. “No, I won’t 
be fooled. I don’t believe it! I don’t 
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believe it 

“Your girl comes back.” 

“Talk English. No, I don’t believe it, 
no way. Somethin’s foolin’ me—a dream, 
maybe. My head ain’t right. Just a 
dream. Say, your mother’s a devil, Gracie. 
How’d you sneak away on her? Only you 
ain’t Gracie, so I guess you don’t know her.” 
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“Your girl comes back.” 

“No,” said Casimir. “No, she ain’t.” 
He knit his brows in the effort to under- 
stand; his knees gave uncertainly, so that 
the two were within a point of falling. 
“D’you think J wouldn’t know it if she 
was? Whose was she? Well, then! But 
I tell you this here house is empty. There 
ain’t nobody here but me.” 

“T run so fast, so fast, all up hill. 
I come to you, Cass. 
to see you, to feel you. Do you understand, 
do you hear me? Nothing else can hurt 
us now. But without you it was a pain 
like those in hell.” ; 

Casimir stared down at the blonde head 
upon his breast, clasped the slight figure 
yet more firmly, tightening merciless arms. 
The dream was strangely like reality. 

“Talk English,” he commanded thickly, 
“because I got to think. Oh, say, it’s 
that whiskey, that’s what it is. Stacey’s 
would put wheels on any fellow, wouldn’t 
it? *Twon’t last long. I wisht it would. 
It’s the whiskey.” 

“Me got no English.” 

“Greenhorn!” he responded instantly, 
and bent to kiss her hair. The numbed 
part of his brain kept watch upon his action, 
wondering. How was it that, when knowl- 
edge and judgment were gone, when one’s 
very self seemed dead or sleeping, memory 
flashed out the silly, simple formula so 
readily? To remember that was easy 
enough. But to think, to try to think, was 
another matter. 

Who was he, anyhow? And the little 
impish, ugly thing that sat inside his head 
to watch the world and keep count of the 
whiskey and observe how Casimir Naktis 
got drunk?—And Gracie? Who was 
Gracie ?—Well, it was all very puzzling. 
. . . “You—you remember?” 

“T remember. There are some things 
we do not forget, you and I. And if you 
talk our own language to me, perhaps I 
—Because you know such hard’ words 
in English—such a scholar—and you 
see——”’ 

em Not real. There, I cannot feel 
her hands any more. She is not real. 
A dream. Just a dream. Gracie said 
I gave her work and a beating, work 
and a beating, so she went away. Gracie 
went away. Nothing can change that. 
Whiskey can’t change it. Go away: it 


And 
I come back. Just 





troubles me that you are only a dream.” 
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“Tam not real? Whether I am not real, 
Casimir ?”’ 

<i I was down there; 1 stooped down 
behind the fence and I heard her mother 
talk. ‘Everything for him and nothing 
for her, the pig-eyed scamp.’ Stop, stop! 
What are you doing? Take your hands 
off my shirt! This is no time to listen to 
the heart beat. Keep your hands off, I 
say!—you—you won’t?—Gracie, Gracie!” 

“Whether I am not real, Casimir?” 

Then after a silence—‘“I can hear it just 
as always; it pounds so hard. And listen. 
(Can you hear me when I talk softly, 
Cass?) Well, I cannot hear a single beat 
about any milliner woman; I guess she was 
all a lie. But it has a most sensible way 
of beating—You are so still. Are you 
listening to what I say?” 

“God, yes! My girl! my girl.” 

“Then But you do not seem glad.” 

Casimir bent his head. “I am. But, 
almost, you hurt me. Why is that? It is 
like a great pain—as if it would choke me.” 

“Children’s talk. It does not hurt me. 
Ah, there, my hair is caught on that button! 
And I shall smother here, I am sure. Oh, 
for shame, for shame, not to take off your 
mine clothes when you come home! Did 
you make my face all black? Look and 
see.” 

Blushing, laughing, ‘with a soft flame 
in the gray eyes, Casimir’s wife raised her 
face for examination. Casimir looked. 

“Tt’s—nearly clean.” 

“English again! Who wouldn’t quarrel 
with him? Do you—do I choke you now 
with that great pain?” 

The reality grew very real: Casimir 
gazed and gazed, and the weight of his arms 
hardened to iron. 

“He does not believe I have come back,”’ 
whispered the girl. “And listen! He keep 
Friday; there are no kisses served out on 
that day.” She raised one hand and struck 
him lightly across the cheek. “Take that 
—priest!”’ 

The man gasped. 

“You! You! Oh, I need to teach you 
who’s boss!”’ 

The proof had come. With sudden 
fury, Casimir Naktis held his wife off at 








arm’s length, gripping her shoulders hard. 
Then he shook her, shook her for a long 
three minutes. 

When it was over, the girl laughed. His 
arms fell powerless; whereat she laughed 
again, lifted a crimson face, and clung to 
him anew. 

“If you was only to do that—in the first 
place!” 

“But—but—what was I doing? I might 
have hurt you. You are so little: what 
could you do against me? What was I 
doing!” 

“T don’t care if you did.” 

By a mighty effort, Cass pulled his 
scattered wits together. 

“Gracie—my girl—you can see how it 
is. I ain’t fit—you can’t tell what I might 
do—just for awhile. Gracie, I—oh, you 
want to go away from me, just yet. I’m 
drunk—I’m crazy drunk.” 

He had spoken in English and with 
labored distinctness; but Gracie’s palm 
brushed his lips, Gracie’s breath was soft 
upon his throat, and Gracie’s whisper came 
in the old homely tongue. 

“TI do not care! I do not care! Not if 
you killed me—I should love it. Do what 
you will. DolIcare what happens? What 
is there that I do not deserve? Only, I 
stay with you. Even if you send me, I 
will not go away. I am here; I do not go.” 

And in the silence following, old hurts 
were healed, old scores faded away and 
were forgotten. As by a miracle, that 
nameless glory that had gone out in anger 
kindled itself anew and shone within their 
house. Feeling its splendor, Casimir Nak- 
tis, son of peasants, put his wife gently 
from his arms. . 

“Casimir, I tell you I will not go!” 

He met her look with a smile. 

“You bet you won’t,” he returned crisply. 

“That’s it. I’m goin’ to try the hydrant; 
I’ve got to sober up some, haven’t 1? I 
can’t be playin’ off no circus clown stunts 
round the house, now you’re here. Say, 
I’d hate to have you see what a fool I can 
make of myself with just some whiskey! 
Oh, I won’t be long.” 

He crossed the room quickly, if unsteadily; 
the door latched behind him. 




















A “Bad Man” Who Made Good 


By Edwin B. Ferguson 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAIT 


MONG the many appoint- 
ments of the President 
that have raised issues 
and drawn criticism was 
the nomination five years 
ago of Benjamin Franklin 
Daniels for the office of 
United States marshal of Arizona. The 
President has a faculty for raising issues. 
The issue raised in this case was whether 
a man who had once been convicted of a 
criminal offence was a fit man to be a chief 
executive officer of the Federal courts. 
After the appointment was made, had 
gone to the Senate for confirmation, and 
had been confirmed by that body, it de- 
veloped that Daniels was the same Daniels 
who in the early days when Wyoming was 
a territory had been charged with raiding 
the government corral at Camp Carlin 
near Cheyenne with two or three com- 
panions and stealing a bunch of mules. 
He had been convicted and had served 
a term in the penitentiary. The writer 
has reason to believe that, had the exact 
truth about that escapade appeared at the 
time, Daniels would have been cleared. 
But mitigating circumstances did not con- 
cern his political rivals nor the “good” 
people that uphold our morals. Daniels 
had been to the penitentiary and the stigma 
was upon him. Get into the penitentiary 
yourself, gentle reader, and see how nice 
the world will be to you when you come 
out. The rumpus was so loud that the 
President cancelled the appointment—and 
at Daniels’s own request. 

But the issue had been raised and the 
President was on his mettle. The ques- 
tion was not what bad tales could be told 
about Daniels, but whether Daniels, here 
and now, was a man of qualities such as 
make an efficient United States marshal. 
The President happened to know Daniels 
and he was convinced that Daniels was 
the man. Accordingly, last March, he 
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again appointed Mr. Daniels to the mar- 
shalship, and, since the appointment has 
been again confirmed by the Senate, 
Daniels is now a fully commissioned 
officer. 

“What do you think of him, anyway?” 
asked the writer of a prominent member 
of the Arizona bar. 

“First rate man for the job.” 

“And what does the bar in general 
think?” 

“Same thing.” 

“Ts he a man of force, is he the proper 
man to look after the business of the 
United States Courts in a district where 
smuggling, land grabbing, Indian, Mexican 
and Chinese troubles, cattle and mining 
disputes make that business a somewhat 
trying one; or, is he the kind that sit in a 
swivel chair and chew cigar stumps?” 

“Have you seen Ben Daniels’s eye?” 

“Well? I thought it was his ear that was 
missing.” 

“Well, my friend, Ben Daniels is a very 
quiet man, an exceedingly quiet man and 
he never hunts trouble. But if I were to 
get into a row with Ben, I should figure 
this way, namely that whatever move I 
made I would make it with the idea that 
Ben was going to stay in the game. We 
have had marshals that got more often 
into the local papers, so that we could 
read of them, ‘Mr. Blank is now leaving 
town to take care of his duties in connec- 
tion with the coming term of court at 
Prescott’? or ‘Mr. Blank has gone to 
Nogales for* the purpose of handcuffing 
some smugglers there,’ and I notice as 
regards Ben that he doesn’t talk to the 
press very much. Also that, on the other 
hand, he isn’t very good at delegating all 
the work to his deputies. If it’s charges 
you want, I might allege such things 
against him. But really, take it all in all, 
and apart from these little shortcomings— 
which he may outgrow, you know—there 
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doesn’t seem 
to be much 
ground for 
complaint.” 
But the 
writer had 
assumed _ the 
role of inquis 
itor and as 
such must 
hold his man 
guilty till 
proven inno- 
cent. This 
testimony was 
far from satis 
factory. He 
would see Mr. 
Daniels for 
himself. He 
had to wait a 
while, how- 
ever, for the 
marshal was 
engaged just 
then in tak- 
ing a convoy 
of Chinamen 
tothe wrecked 
San Francisco 
for deporta 
tionandinget 
ting wrecked 
himself to 
gether with 
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When, finally, 
Mr. Daniels was found at the court 
house in Tucson, he was indeed in a 
swivel chair, and was smoking a cigar—a 
big, broad-beamed, square rigged man 
with an eye that seemed to be kindly 
enough and nothing particularly belligerent 
about him unless it was the sheen of red 
that played upon his brown hair and droop 
mustache when the sun struck them right. 
This was as it should be, for a good mar- 
shal should be both Irish and a wee bit 
red-headed, that is, he should have latent 
belligerence. 

“Ves, I’m a middle Westerner,’ said 
Mr. Daniels. “I was born near Ottawa, 
Illinois—my father had a farm there. But 
both my father and mother were Southern- 


ng before, 

boylike, I got ambitious and started on 
my own hook for Texas, going into the 
cattle business. It was during this cow- 
boy experience that I first ran against the 
Indians—Kiowas and Comanches. They 
used to raid down from Fort Sill and steal 
our horses.” 

“How did you feel when 
first Indian?” 

“Don’t want to talk about it 
like the idea of killing anybody.” 

“When you were marshal at Dodge 
City, Mr. Daniels, you had rather a lively 
time, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, passably. You see the Civil War 
was over and the rag-tag and bob-tail 
from both armies were getting in there. 


1 shot your 
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It was new and thriving cattle country— 
free range—and there was a good deal 
of rough practice among the cow men. 
It was also being settled rapidly and there 
were several small wars, as you know, 
that had to do with the location of county 
seats. All in all, ’twas probably the ‘ bad- 
dest’ town out West at that time. Bat 
Masterson, now deputy marshal in New 
York, could tell you something about those 
times. Yes, the West was new then. 
Buffaloes were so thick on the plains that 
you had to get out an’ shoo ’em away in 
front of a wagon. 

“Yes, I’ve been a sheriff and a marshal, 
and an express messenger and several more 
kinds of a policeman in my time.” 

“Ever have a lynching?” 

“Nope, never happened to. I always 
told ’em that, if they came after us, I’d 
arm the prisoners an’ turn ’em loose, and 
we'd all fight it out together.” ; 

“How did you come to be a Rough 
Rider?” 

“Well, I guess it was those yellow news- 
papers that really got me interested. I 
was in Cripple Creek at the time and I 
used to read that Rocky Mountain News, 
and learn how Spain was going to an- 
nihilate this glorious republic of ours, and 
it all seemed to me a good deal of a joke. 
So, when I heard that the Rough Riders 
were being organized, I took train for 
San Antonio and tried to enlist—I say 
tried, for the recruiting officers wouldn’t 
have me at first. They said I was too 
big for cavalry. But I schemed round, 
saw Mr. Roosevelt and Colonel Wood, and, 
finally, they took me.” 

“What do you think of President Roose- 
velt ?” 

“Finest president we ever had, and I’m 
proud to be his friend!” 

In fact, the admiration of the man 
Daniels for the man Roosevelt is almost 
youthful in its ardor. There is a legend 
that Daniels saved the President’s life at 
San Juan by shooting a Spanish sharp- 
shooter who was in the act of shooting the 
President. But Daniels said nothing about 
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that. The President, too, is equally ready 


with his praise of Daniels and in a letter 
written to Senator Clarke of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee tells how Daniels 
was always at the front in an emergency, 
how he nursed his comrades when they 
were down with the fever, and how, when 
himself a very sick man, he was employed 
in conducting on foot to the hospitals in 
the rear the carts containing the fever- 
stricken. 

The President has been accused of 
partiality to Rough Riders, anyway, and 
the accusation may be somewhat just. 
Yet, how can the spirit of “civil service 
reform”’ be better realized than by getting 
into office the men that are most compe- 
tent to do the work the offices impose? 
And, in so far as appointive offices are 
concerned, how can a president better 
judge a man’s competency than by know- 
ing him through intimate personal con- 
tact? Such appointments are in quite 
another category from party preferments 
in compliance with a “spoils system” 
and are in another category, too, from 
appointments based solely on the ability of 
the candidate to answer the questions on 
a printed slip. 

Mr. Daniels is a son of the old West— 
the old, red-shirted, six-shootered West— 
and he is also a graduate into the new 
West —that anomalous new West with 
a “culture” which, in spots, is held to 
outshine Boston, and with a sober, per- 
sistent industry that daunts at no labor 
at all. The new is the out-flowering of the 
old and the stages of growth are all still to 
be discerned. It will be well for us to 
have for our servants men who know this 
West from the ground up. What is 
wanted in political servants is competent 
men, not machines, men of the very best 
efficiency. They should be chosen for 
efficiency, and for that only. Mr. Daniels 


makes a good United States marshal be- 
cause he knows the kind of men with whom 
he has to deal and because he deals with 
them humanly, firmly, with neither false 
sentiment nor bravado, but “on the level.” 
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Chicago’s Five Maiden Aunts 
The Women Who Boss Chicago Very Much to Its Advantage 
By William Hard 


HE more democracy there’ collect the garbage. Children died of 
vere slow 
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is in a city the more power- 
ful will its women be. 

Once upon a time, not 
so very long ago, an official 
of the City of Chicago was 
lunching with three women. 
To maintain the historic privilege of his 
sex, he was telling them his troubles. They, 
recognizing his rights, were sympathizing 
with him. But suddenly one of them, in 
a manner most unhistoric and unbecoming, 
went straight through all frills and tucks 
to the very heart of the trouble. “Why 
not take those garbage teams right out of 
politics for good ?”’ 

The city official laughed. “Try some- 
thing easy,” he said. “The garbage teams 
are pretty nearly the last piece of pie for 
our friends the politicians. The civil service 
law has gobbled up almost everything else. 
Would you deprive Pat White of his last 
hold on the game? And it’s a matter of 
good citizenship, too. There wouldn’t be 
anybody at all at the primary elections if 
you took the fearless garbage-team drivers 
out of politics. I’m afraid you’d better 
work up gradually to those garbage teams. 
They’re the climax.” 

The women were unconvinced. As La 
Rochefoucauld said, “Women haven’t in- 
tellect enough to be terrified by the im- 
possible.” Faith is their forte. A week 
later the Mayor issued an order to the effect 
that thereafter garbage teams should be 
hired on their merits. The horses should 
be chosen for their weight and health and 
not for their political convictions. No one 
in Chicago had hoped to live to see that 
day. 

How was the trick turned? It was per- 
fectly simple. The three women had gone 
to see their friends and their friends had 
gone to see the Mayor. Their argument 
was unanswerable. Political teams didn’t 
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“There’s Mary McDowell,” said a 
prominent politician the other day. “ And 
there’s Margaret Haley and Julia Lathrop 
and Cornelia DeBey and Jane Addams. 
Did you ever have a maiden aunt? Well, 
Chicago has five of them. It’s lucky for 
us they never got married and had children 
of their own. We'd have been cut out. 
But now we’re in it right. They have to 


look after somebody. That’s their nature. 
And so they look after the whole city of 
Chicago. If Chicago has sore throat 
there’s one of them running for a flannel 
bandage and if we work too long at night 
there’s always another of them coming 


around the corner with a child-labor law 
to stop it. If they didn’t look after us, 
who would? I tell you, you ought to write 
them up some day. There’s not another 
city in the country that’s got five maiden 


aunts, healthy and active, worrying about 
it all the time.” 

So here, dedicated to the genial boss who 
himself is a cause of extreme worry to the 
ladies he so much admires, is the story he 
suggested. 

A conscientious aunt naturally has to 
spend a good deal of her time keeping the 
peace among the members of her family 
and bringing their childish quarrels to a 
happy end. The packers and their em- 
ployees, for instance, at the time of the 
strike of 1904, had to be separated by force 
after they had become so interested in 
punching each other’s heads that they 
couldn’t think of anything else. 

Cornelia DeBey did the job that time. 
There was no particular reason why she 
should. She was no intimate friend of the 
union leaders. Mr. Armour she did not 
even know. She had no more standing in 
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Instigator of the franchise tax fight and a leader in 
the municipal ownership movement 


the situation than any other individual 
among several million innocent spectators. 

Having no standing, she secured a letter 
of introduction and went directly to Mr. 
Armour. The letter was taken in to him. 
She followed it. When Mr. Armour fin- 
ished his reading of it he looked up to see 
standing beside him a very slight woman, 
with very delicate features. She might 
have seemed a candidate for a convent if 
she hadn’t been careful, as usual, to wear 
a man’s collar and tie and a fedora hat. 

From this unexpected visitor My, Armour 
learned that he sas responsible for a great 
deal of suffering among women and children 
in the stockyards district. The strikers 
were whipped. They were willing to come 
to terms. But as long as Mr. Armour re- 
fused to see their leaders there would be no 
peace. His obstinacy might be no worse 
than theirs but it was less becoming. 
Besides, it was easier to corral him and talk 
him into submission than it was to do those 
same things to 50,000 enraged working- 
men. 

Mr. Armour submitted. He had read 
the newspapers with equanimity, but a 
strange lady who knew exactly what he 











Miss Mary McDowell 


A trade-union organizer among women and a force 
Sor peace in times of strike 


ought to do was too much for him. That 
night he saw Mr. Donnelly, the president 
of the Butcher Workmen. The strike 
was ended. Perhaps anybody else could 
have ended it. But Cornelia DeBey was 
the sole possessor of the necessary amount 
of conviction. 

There was another woman, though, who 
had a good deal to do with that strike. 
Mary McDovwell’s settlement, founded by 
the University of Chicago, stands on a sad 
street that leads desolately to the great 
stockyards gate where hundreds of men 
every morning look vainly for the opportu- 
nity to earn a living. 

Once during the strike there was a great 
massmeeting of the members of the union. 
Miss McDowell sat on the platform. The 
union leaders, as they arrived, seemed to 
take her presence as a matter of course. 
When they had finished making their 
speeches there were calls for Miss Mc- 
Dowell. She was known to be a friend. 
In fact, she was more or less of a trade-union 
organizer herself. She had gathered the 
stockyards girls into that embattled fem- 
inine society known as “First Woman’s 
Local Number 183 Amalgamated Meat 

































































Miss Julia Ge Lathrop 


Member of the State Board of Charities Single-handed she formed conditions in t 
charitable institutions of lllinots 


Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North — the course of that summer the number of 
America.” arrests, instead of rising, dropped. It was 
But Miss McDowell’s speech was all the most peaceful summer the stockyards 
about the loyalty the men owed one another _ had ever known. 
in their fight for better conditions and about The Superintendent of Davis Park, a 
the injury they would do one another by — few blocks from the stockyards, was once 
acts of violence. There was no rant in it being complimented on the unmarred and 
or hatred. The union afterwards printed intact appearance of his outdoor gymnastic 
little cards advising its members to cultivate apparatus. This superintendent, as was 
their families instead of the saloons and natural in a Polish and Lithuanian district, 
warning them that they would arouse public was an Irishman. “I don’t know how it 
sympathy for the scabs if they incautiously _ is,”’ he said. “They told me this was a 
inflicted physical pain on them. During rough neighborhood. But I don’t lose 
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anything. And nothing gets hurt. I guess 
it’s a woman that lives around here, Miss 
McDowell. She seems to be ‘it.’ She 
came over here on opening day and told 
them not to lift anything. And they ain’t 
lifted anything that I know. I guess she’s 
got them buffaloed.” 

On being informed she had buffaloed the 
people of her district, Miss McDowell 
seemed resentful. Even now she is dubious. 

The only failure Miss McDowell’s per- 
suasive charms have encountered was when 
she besought the Commissioner of Public 
Works of the City of Chicago to dump 
garbage on the pavements of one of the 
city’s most exclusive residence districts. 

Plump, jolly, blue-eyed and Scotch, 
well-fitted to be an aunt for any group of 
two million people, Miss McDowell showed 
up at the City Hall one happy morning 
with ten or fifteen Polish and Lithuanian 
ladies in tow. She wished to offer a re- 
spectful remonstrance on the subject of 
garbage. The Director of Garbage was 
dumping hundreds of tons of it in the holes 
in the pavements of her sphere of influence 
around the stockyards. Why this dis- 
crimination ? 

The Director of Garbage asserted that 
he was a benefactor of the stockyards 
district. After a year or two the odor of 
the garbage disappeared and then the 
people had lovely pavements instead of 
big holes in front of their houses. And 
the garbage had to be dumped somewhere. 
Hence, however, Miss McDowell’s far- 
reaching suggestion. If garbage was a 
fine thing for pavements in the stockyards 
district, why not in Hyde Park? The Polish 
and Lithuanian body-guard cordially sec- 
onded the motion. Dump about three 
thousand tons of garbage in the bad places 
in the pavements in front of the homes of 
our very best people. Result: a new and 
improved system of garbage removal for 
the city of Chicago inside of a week. 

It looked reasonable. And Miss Mc- 
Dowell looked charming. But there are 
limits to the daredeviltry of even a munic- 
ipal ownership administration. To put 
the nostrils of Hyde Park and of the stock- 
yards district on a par would be to reduce 
all parts of the city to the same uniform 
dead-level of mediocrity and would destroy 
those picturesque contrasts which now 
make life worth living. So Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s ingenious plan for unifying social 
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classes by means of an impartial distribu- 
tion of garbage awaits some fut-re Na- 
poleon. 

Settling strikes and preventing rowdy 
young men from walking off with the giant 
swings of public parks are duties congenial 
to the peacemaking disposition of women 
in general and of aunts in particular. But 
the Union Traction Company arouses evil 
passions in the gentlest breast. And it 
is partly because of the Union Traction 
Company that Margaret Haley is not widely 
regarded as a pacific person. 

Margaret Haley, who is as Irish as 
Cornelia DeBey is Dutch, began her busy 
career in Chicago by making the Union 
Traction Company pay a lot of taxes which 
it had always forgotten to pay and which 
the taxing authorities had never been dis- 
agreeable enough to bring to its attention. 
But women have a way with them. They 
bridge over a social difficulty of this kind 
with ease. 

Miss Haley was a school teacher, the 


leader of the Teachers’ Federation. The 
salaries of the teachers had been cut. The 
reason given was lack of money. Why a 


lack of money in a city like Chicago? 
Among other explanations Miss Haley 
discovered the Union Traction Company, 
the gas company, the electric light com- 
pany et al. They were paying no taxes on 
the value of their franchises. 

Miss Haley went. down to see the State 
Board of Equalization. They didn’t like 
her. They said afterwards that with a 
woman in the room it was difficult to smoke 
at ease and that their embarrassment made 
them nervous and irritable. But here was 
a case for feminine tact. Miss Haley 
went to the Supreme Court and secured a 
mandamus. She brought this mandamus 
back to the State Board of Equalization 
and shared it up among the members. 
They were at once mollified. They levied 
franchise taxes on all the public utility 
corporations of Chicago. And they have 
continued levying from that day to this. 
Little Miss Haley has added several million 
dollars to the income of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

But the tax fight was only the first taste 
of blood. The next thing Miss Haley did 
was to circulate municipal ownership 
petitions. She was not satisfied now with 


getting taxes from the Union Traction 
Company. 


She thirsted for its extinction. 
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Miss Jane Addams 


Head of Hull House. 


And she had learned things about it which 
induced many people to agree with her. 
Those municipal ownership petitions 
were the first drops in the heavy shower 
that has been falling on the traction com- 
panies of Chicago for now five years. At 
first they were sure it wasn’t going to rain. 
All that they could see were a few medicine 
men, a woman among them, beating tom 
toms and trying to conjure up a storm. 
Now they are looking for a water-tight 
submarine. And if anybody wants a 
thread to all the events that have happened 


“rhaps the best citizen of Chicago 


in between he couldn’t do better than to 
take the personal history of the little Irish 
school teacher who five years ago was so 


ignorant of politics that she was surprised 
to learn that such a body as the State Board 


of Equalization was in existence 

This spring Miss Haley was a member 
of the steering committee that managed 
the aldermanic campaign for the adminis- 
tration. The number of municipal owner- 
ship aldermen in the council was increased 
Of course it was amateur 
The Mayor had been deserted 
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Dr. Cornelia DeBey 








A physician by profession; by avocation an educator; a member of the Board of Education 


by the real committee of the Democratic 
party. The Municipal Ownership Ad- 
visory Committee took its place. When 
the campaign was over and the new munic- 
ipal ownership aldermen had been elected 
Miss Haley had enjoyed a stretch of prac- 
tical political experience to which perhaps 
no parallel can be found in the history 
of any other woman in any American city. 

But enough of traction. Even a Chi- 
cagoan sometimes gets enough of it and, if 
coaxed, will pass on to other subjects. 
Which is a remark naturally leading to a 
few words about Julia Lathrop. Miss 


Lathrop is the only Chicagoan who has 
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managed to keep completely away from 
traction. But that is probably because 
she started out to reform the charitable 
institutions of the state of Illinois. She 
will be kept busy at that task till even the 
traction quéstion has had time to get settled. 

When Miss Lathrop first became inter- 
ested in public affairs the privilege of mal- 
treating the inmates of the poorhouses and 
insane asylums and hospitals of the state of 
Illinois was invariably conferred upon such 
gentlemen as had shown themselves most 
proficient in carrying primary elections. 
Miss Lathrop investigated. She breathed 
the air, ate the food and slept in the beds 
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of the charitable institutions of Illinois. 
Then she saw to it that the results of her 
investigations reached the newspapers. 
But they always reached them indirectly. 
Miss Lathrop has a large stock of fern- 
seed or whatever it was that enabled 
medieval magicians to make themselves 
invisible. Hundreds of articles were writ- 
ten on Illinois charity scandals when the 
authors of those articles themselves did 
not know that they were using information 
originally quarried by Julia Lathrop. On 
a few occasions, however, they caught 
sight of a skirt disappearing around a cor- 
ner and at last a city editor said: ‘“‘There’s 
been a lot doing about asylums for the last 
few days. Julia Lathrop must be in town. 
Go down to Hull House and get an inter- 
view from her.” 

Having been decoyed into the open, Miss 
Lathrop was made a member of the State 
Board of Charities. As she was unde- 
niably a woman, the Governor tried to 
play politics right under her nose. This 
was a personal insult as well as a dastardly 
attack on the welfare of thousands of help- 
less sick and insane people. Miss Lathrop 
resigned. But she also wrote a letter. 
The wards of the state had been abused, 
neglected, forgotten. Miss Lathrop’s letter 
helped to transform them into the main 
issue of the last state. campaign. 

That campaign is over now. Miss 
Lathrop is back on the Board of Charities. 
There is a prospect that lunatics will cease 
to be beaten in Illinois and will be given a 
chance to get well. Such work cannot be 
spoken of frivolously. But perhaps it is 
because of a reaction from the gloom which 
oppresses her field of labor that Miss 
Lathrop herself can be fully frivolous 
enough for ordinary human life. Of all 
reformers that ever reformed she is least 
a nuisance. When she comes into a news- 
paper office, as she does infrequently, the 
tired editor has a good time. He has so 
often been bored into doing his civic duty 
that he welcomes an occasional coincidence 
between civic duty and a good story. And 
Miss Lathrop never comes in unless she 
has a good story. It has been fortunate 
for the unfortunates of Illinois that they 
have had a wit for their champion. 

But this story has got ahead of itself. 
Sickness and poverty and feeble-mindedness 
come more or less toward the end of life. 
There Miss Lathrop is on guard. But all 
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previous periods of existence have likewise 
their dangers, and for each period Provi- 
dence has provided the necessary amount 
of feminine intervention. 

Miss Addams leads off with a distribu- 
tion of pasteurized milk for babies. From 
this point on the Chicagoan is under a suc- 
cession of beneficent feminine influences 
until he is finally committed to Miss La- 
throp’s care at Kankakee. 

Having been nurtured on Miss Addams’s 
pasteurized milk, the Chicago boy enters 
the school system. Here again he en- 
counters Miss Addams. She is a member 
of the Board of Education. So is Cornelia 
DeBey. Both of them will leave their 
mark on the educational system not only 
of Chicago but of the whole United States 
as well. 

If the Chicago schoolboy tries to run 
away from school, he impinges on the com- 


pulsory education law. This law is a 
monument to feminine lobbying. 
If the Chicago schoolboy runs away a 


second time he impinges on the juvenile 
court and is handed over to a probation 
officer. This system is another monument 
to feminine lobbying. And for years the 
women of Chicago out of their own endeavor 
raised the money for the salaries of the 
juvenile court. officers. 

If the schoolboy tries to work before he is 
fourteen or tries to work more than eight 
hours a day before he is sixteen he once 
more enmeshes himself in a barbed wire 
fence thoughtfully erected by his sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts. The child- 
labor law, like almost all other laws bear- 
ing upon the earlier years of life in Illinois, 
is indissolubly connected with the labors 
of the women of the state. The first Chief 
Factory Inspector, charged with the en- 
forcement of the child labor law, was Mrs. 
Florence Kelley. 

The trouble with upsetting anything 
that these women try to do is that they not 
only have emotions but facts. The low 
nature of the male animal can overlook 
emotions but it has a stupid reverence for 
facts. Once Miss Addams went down to 
Springfield on the request of a committee 
of the state legislature to argue for an 
amendment to the child labor law that 
would prevent the appearance of young 
children on the stage at night. 

“But, Miss Addams,” said the attorney 
for the theatrical managers, “ you haven’t 
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seen these plays.” This remark of his 
was a clever shot in the dark. He had 
heard that Miss Addams was a “reformer” 
and he sapiently assumed that she didn’t 
go to the theater. In about ten minutes 
he was sorry that he was such a profound 
analyst of human character. Miss Addams 
had not only seen all the plays he could 
mention but she had followed the children 
from the stage to their homes and she knew 
all about their affairs. The amendment 
was passed almost without debate. 

The habit of attending plays is not a 
discordant note in Miss Addams’s life. 
Like all of the greatest of the great, she has 
in her a note of the universal. Selecting 
beautiful pictures for the walls of Hull 
House, founding a co-operative club-house 
for young workingwomen, conducting a 
famous political fight against a corrupt 
alderman, bringing out young people with 
a talent for painting or for music, toiling 
on the Board of Education, providing a 
stage at Hull House for local dramatic 
societies, shaming the city into enforcing its 
health laws by publishing a study of the 
causes of typhoid fever in a tenement dis- 
trict—all these things and a thousand 
others engage her daily attention and yet 
her writings show an intimate familiarity 
with novels and with poetry. Action and 
taste unite in her. Yet they are far from 
forming the total. They are simply the 
instruments of her majestic and yet gentle 
character. The difficulty in writing about 
her is to seem judicious to those who do 
not know her. John Burns just saw her 
and broke out with the impulsive remark 
that she was the first saint America had 
produced. 

Shortly after the Kishineff massacres there 
was a large sympathetic mass-meeting in a 
West Side theater. Jane Addams was the 
last speaker on the list. The men who 
preceded her did not spare the bloodthirsty 
Russians. Neither did they omit a single 
virtue in their description of the character 
of the Jews. Their efforts roused the 
audience to yells of approval. When Miss 
Addams rose there was a hush. As 
she went on with her speech the silence 
deepened. She spoke of the stupid laws 
which had confined the Jews to a com- 
mercial life. She spoke of the commercial 
vices which had irritated the Russians. 
She spoke of the ignorance and the bes- 
tiality to which the policy of the Russian 
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government had condemned the bulk of 
the population of Russia. As long as this 
policy continued there was no hope either 
for Russian or for Jew, either for persecutor 
or for persecuted. Race hatred and race 
warfare would accomplish nothing. The 
trouble was deeper. There must be free- 
dom for all. The Russian and the Jew 
must unite to secure the only form of gov- 
ernment under which both could live in 
peace and in happiness. Their common 
enemy was ignorance and slavery. 

All these things Miss Addams said in her 
usual manner, her shoulders slightly stooped, 
her head thrown slightly back, her hands 
folded in front. By far the best public 
speaker in Chicago, she discards all plat- 
form artifices. When she had finished her 
speech on Russian freedom, the people on 
the platform were dubious. She had 
spoken well. But she had expressed no 
detestation of the Russians. And she had 
conceded no superiority to the Jews. She 
had spoken of them just as she would have 
spoken of any other group of human beings. 
The people on the platform hesitated. 
But the people in the audience recognized 
the ring of true metal. The applause that 
burst from all quarters of the house was 
worth waiting years to hear. It rose and 
fell and rose again, and again. It had in it 
that quality of reverence which can seldom 
be discerned in the barren clapping of 
hands. But before it was well under way 
Miss Addams was on the street, making 
toward Hull House and her work. 

There was a learned professor that night 
at Hull House. He was talking about the 
Drama to an uplifted audience. He knew 
more about Ibsen and Hauptmann than 
almost anybody else. When he sat down, 
there was a discussion. This discussion 
wandered along on its noble and tedious 
way till a vulgar interloper addressed the 
Ibsen authority and wanted to know if he 
didn’t think that the twenty-five-minute 
vaudeville sketch might be developed to the 
point where it would have the same honor- 
able relation to the drama that the short- 
story has to the novel. The Ibsen au- 
thority doubted whether such a develop- 
ment were possible. He hadn’t attended 
very many vaudeville performances, but 
from what he had seen he was inclined to 
be sceptical. The vulgar interloper felt 


abashed. Everybody let an arrow fly at 
every- 


the vaudeville sketch. That is, 
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body except Jane Addams. When she 
spoke she seemed to know something about 
vaudeville. She didn’t say whether she 
went or not but she seemed to think that a 
twenty-five-minute action fell in with the 
terseness of the age. It was clear that she 
at least understood the idea. The vulgar 
interloper felt grateful. But he had merely 
seen one more illustration of Jane Addams’s 
universality. 

Jane Addams and Julia Lathrop are 
close friends. They live together at Hull 
House. ‘They both come from the prairies 
of Illinois. Margaret Haley, Cornelia 
DeBey and Mary McDowell come from 
different sources. They can be called 
Irish, Dutch and Scotch respectively, while 
Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop cannot be 
specifically assigned to any nationality. 
Yet there is one strong link binding all 
five of these women. That link is democ- 
racy. It is not accidental that in the most 
democratic city in the United States there 
should be five such powerful women. And 
it is not accidental that all five of them 
should be fundamentally democratic in 
their own personalities. 

Miss Haley is so far democratic as to be 
herself a delegate to the Chicago Federation 
of Labor. It was a famous step that she 
took when, with the Teachers’ Federation, 
she applied for admission to that body. 
It indicated a unity between the fight of 
the teachers for a larger voice in the man- 
agement of the school system and the fight 
of workingmen and workingwomen in 
general for a larger voice in the manage- 
ment of the whole industrial system. 

With Miss Haley in her ambitions for the 
teachers stands Cornelia DeBey. Miss 
DeBey is a doctor. She has a large and 
profitable practice. And she is deeply 
interested in her profession. But after all 
she uses it mainly as a means of support. 
The main current of her life is the school 
system. Whenever she has time for it, 
she goes off on an educational spree. Her 
most agreeable duties are those which fall 
to her as a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 
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Dr. DeBey’s great aim is to make edu- 
cation so democratic that it will forswear 
its leisure class affectations and will fit 
every boy thoroughly and directly for his 
duties as a wage-earner and as a voter. 
Miss McDowell could never have organized 
her girls’ union if she had not been demo- 
cratic to the core of her heart. Miss Haley, 
with her tax-fights, her referendum petitions 
and her municipal ownership committees, 
is a kind of epitome of the history of political 
democracy in Chicago for the last few years. 
Miss Addams and Miss Lathrop, living at 
Hull House in the Ghetto, have given an 
unanswerable proof of the sincerity of their 
conviction that the real pivot of modern 
life is in the homes of the lowly. 

This common conviction of democracy 
removes these five careers from the expla- 
nation of irrelevant coincidence. So far 
from being an irrelevant coincidence, they 
are a kind of cumulative prophecy of the 
part which women will bear in the more 
perfected democratic society of the future. 

Meanwhile at Hull House Jane Addams 
maintains the salon of democracy. If 
Kipling had known Hull House he would 
have added it to Charing Cross and the 
Suez Canal in his list of places where, if 
you wait long enough, you will meet any- 
body that you are trying to find. Through 
the Hull House drawing-rooms there passes 
a procession of Greek fruit venders, uni- 
versity professors, mayors, aldermen, club- 
women, factory inspectors, novelists, re- 
porters, policemen, Italian washerwomen, 
socialists looking hungrily for all persons 
yet unconverted, big business men find- 
ing the solution of the industrial problem 
in small parks, English members of Parlia- 
ment, German scientists, and all other sorts 
and conditions of men from the river wards 
of the city of Chicago and from the far 
corners of the five continents. And among 
them all moves Jane Addams, the softened 
reflection of all the emotions that agitate the 
age, the center from which they radiate 
with their harsher colors all lost in the white 
purity of her thought. She is a prophecy 
for men as well as for women. 
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The Smoke Sale 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Pee ye AHOMAS OGDEN had been 
cea) put upon the approach to 
V3 the toboggan slide. Two 
months as a clothing sales- 
man, two more as a hat 
salesman, and a short try-out 
in the men’s furnishings had demonstrated 
that nature never had meant him to be the 
intermediary between his fellow men and 
their garments. He could sell things to’ his 
personal friends; but the mysteriously hyp- 
notic quality which enables a man to induce 
a perfect stranger to purchase something he 
doesn’t altogether want had been omitted 
from Tommy’s make up. So he had been 
started for the toboggan, but he did not 
know it. 

The other salesmen knew it; Miss Ren- 
low, the interesting and pleasant book- 
keeper, knew it; and it would have been a 
kindness to warn him. But then, we are 
never willing to bear bad news toa fellow- 
worker, are we? Ogden had been given the 
preparation of the advertisements of the 
store, or part of that task, in connection 
with his other work. Manager Ferguson 
had two avenues of exit for employees 
whom he wished to let down easily. One 
was to request them to assist him in writing 
the ads.; the other was to put them “ on the 
floor.”” Frimmer was already tottering along 
the greased plank as floor-walker, conse- 
quently the manager put Ogden on the 
companion plank—the ad.-writing. Most 
large stores employ an advertising manager 
on a regular salary. All he has to do is to 
prepare the ads., arrange for proper display 
and space, and see that all the other adver- 
tising literature is ready at the proper time. 
But in this clothing-store matters were differ- 
ently arranged. The manager had the 
advertising to look after; and he wanted to 
do so, for he felt that he was the Atlas on 
whose shoulders sat the little world of sales- 
men, customers and “men’s wear” in 
which he lived, moved and had his being. 
Then, away back yonder, fifteen years ago, 
when the store was established, its director 
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was the man who was now the resident 
partner. A young man then, he had 
opened his campaign for business with the 
most amazing line of advertising ever seen 
up to that date, and he was still the best 
clothing advertiser in the country. That is, 
he was when he was at home. As resident 
partner he did not have to be there very 
much; the store could run itself. He had 
rheumatism and dyspepsia and a good part 
of his time was spent in travel in search of 
that elusive but desirable commodity— 
health. Ogden had heard of him, but had 
never seen him. There was another resident 
partner, who was in and out from time to 
time, but Blackwell was The Resident 
Partner—the Man Who Did Things and 
Made Them Hum. His name was not to be 
spoken in ordinary tones. He was Mr. 
Blackwell and you did well to utter his name 
with an awed face and a most respectful air. 

So, Tommy Ogden, genial, earnest, en- 
thusiastic Tommy, was “on the skids,” as 
Forty-Eight confided to Twelve, and didn’t 
know it. And, in the inmost recesses of 
Ferguson’s mind it was known that the act 
of decapitation would be performed on the 
first day of August, when there would have 
been a month of dull business as a better 
excuse than any other. July is ever the 
terror of the retail clothier. July and Jan- 
uary are months that he wishes were not on 
the calendar. 

Come we now to the morning of the Glori- 
ous Fourth. The store was to be closed all 
day. At 5 A.M. Thomas Ogden is dis- 
covered hurrying along the street to be at 
the station in time to catch a train that will 
carry an excursion party to The Shades of 
Death. The Shades of Death, gentle 
reader, is one of the prettiest natural beauty- 
spots in the United States, no odds what 
impression you have from its name, and it 
is located in Indiana. And it would be 
doubly attractive on this particular day 
because Miss Renlow was to be one of the 
excursionists. 

However, again, Thomas Ogden did not 
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go to the Shades of Death, albeit Manager 
Ferguson and nearly all the others of the 
store family went. Ogden was passing the 
store when he smelled smoke. More than 
that, through the bright morning sunlight, 
he saw smoke, and it was curling from one 
of the basement windows. 

“Some one has dropped a firecracker 
where it fell into the basement,” he told 
himself as he raced to the fire-alarm box on 
the corner. Smashing the glass in the key- 
door and pulling the hook were acts that 
happened unconsciously, and he stood and 
waited for the clanging gongs that should 
tell him the fire department 
was on its way. 

“Good work,” he mut- 
tered, when from afar up 
the asphalt street he heard 
the rumble of an opening 
door and the clatter of hoofs. 
Thenit was bingety-bangety- 
clang! on four streets at once, 
for an alarm from the busi- 
ness district early on the 
morning of the Fourth is 
something that induces ear- 
nest haste in the firemen. 
The chief’s wagon swooped 
to the box and Ogden 
shouted: 

“Right down there at the 
clothing store, chief!” 

Now clothing that is 
stacked up in a basement 
smoulders, and does not 
blaze. The fire had eaten 
along through one table of 
coats. 

“Won’t need any water,” 
the chief remarked. “You 
boys can get action with the 
chemicals all right.” 

He went upstairs and sent 
the hose-wagons and steam- 
ers back to their houses. 
Ogden stayed with the chemical crew and the 
captain until the burning clothing had been 
tossed and tumbled about and thoroughly 
drenched with the extinguishing compound. 
Then they, too, went upstairs and found the 
watchman standing in the doorway keeping 
out a crowd of curious folk who had assem- 
bled. It was now nearly half after six 
o’clock, the celebration had begun, and the 
reverberations of firecrackers were filling 
the air. 





The Stranger 


“T’ve missed the excursion,”’ Ogden ob- 
served to himself. ‘“ Now what’s to do?” 

The watchman solved the problem for 
him. 

“Well, I guess I can turn this place over 
to you till your boss comes down,” he said to 
Ogden. 

“The boss isn’tin town. He’s gone to the 
Shades of Death with an excursion, but you 
needn’t lock up,” Tommy added, thinking 
quickly. “I’d have to stay here ali day, 
anyhow, under the circumstances. There’s 
a lot of work to do now.” 

Ogden sat down to think. As assistant 
advertising man it clearly 
was his duty to assume the 
initiative in this crisis. The 
store was filled with smoke; 
the windows were grimy with 
it. The public would know 
there had been a fire. Un- 
der such circumstances it 
was the time-honored custom 
and prerogative of clothiers 
to have fire sales. 

“But we haven’t had 
enough stuff burned to ad- 
vertise a fire sale,” Ogden 
said to himself. Then the 
inspiration came to him. 
He went to the shipping 
room, got huge sheets of 
wrapping paper and a mark- 
ing brush and paint. On the 
paper he printed: “Smoke 
Sale.” One of these pla- 
cards he pasted in each 
window. Beneath each of 
them he pasted other pla- 
cards advising the public to 
“Watch the Papers Tomor- 
row.” 

If there was to be a Smoke 
Sale, necessarily the stock 
would have to be ready to 
sell. He did not know what 
sort of price reductions Ferguson would want 
to make, but he did know there was plenty of 
stuff in the basement—held-over winter and 
spring stock, for instance—that might be 
worked off under the stress of low prices and 
alluring argument in the ads. To the base- 
ment he went, but the smoke was still too 
thick there for him. So he came back, and 
concluded to move some of the goods on the 
tables in the sales-room and make space for 
the marked-down stuff. He tugged and 
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lugged it. Trousers, vests and coats he took 
to rear tables and rearranged in bigger 
stacks. By the middle of the morning he 
had four long tables clear. Then he sat on 
one of the tables and swung his legs boy- 
ishly and smiled with satisfaction. 

“There’s some fun in this thing of being 
monarch of all you survey,” he mused. 
“Wait a minute, though! There’s got to be 
some newspaper ads. tomorrow morning.” 

He sat at one of the tables, with paper 
before him, to write an advertisement an- 
nouncing a smoke sale. It should be a bare 
statement that one would occur, because 
he could not give any price figures or par- 
ticulars of its time of beginning. He had 
made a rough draft of such an announce- 
ment when he heard some one fumbling at 
the latch of the doors. 

“Had a fire here?” asked a man, walking 
in with an air of interest. The stranger was 
a middle-aged man, who used a cane when 
walking, whose eyes were keen, and whose 
mouth was concealed by a thin mustache 
that drooped at the corners as though he 
were in the habit of tugging at it. 

“Yes, sir,” Ogden replied, wondering 
if the caller were a reporter. 

“ Getting ready for a sale?” 

“Trying to, but I’m alone. The force is 
off for the holiday.” 

“ Um—just so,” commented the stranger. 
“You the manager?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Ferguson is the manager. 
My name is Ogden.” 

“Work here?” 

2s, ar.” 

“How do you happen to be here alone?” 

Ogden told him all about it, and then 
asked: 

“ Are you a detective?” 

“No. I happened along, saw there had 
been a fire and looked in. See you’ve got 
the front tables fixed for the sale stock.” 

“Yes. You a clothing man?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Working anywhere?” 

“ Off and on.” 

“Say,” Ogden asked eagerly, “ why can’t 
you get to work and help me put things in 
shape for this smoke sale?” 

“Smoke sale?” 

“Sure. Fire sales are old stories. 
There’s a chance here to wake ’em up with 
a new one. These goods are all right, ex- 
cept that every thing in the house will smell 
of smoke. July business will be deader than 
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a mackerel, anyhow, in spite of cut prices, 
but with the argument that there isn’t any- 
thing the matter with the goods except the 
smell of the smoke that will disappear when 
they are in the air a few hours, there’s no 
reason why we can’t catch all the business 
in town this month.” 

“ Good idea, Mr. Ogden.” 

“But there’s no one to help me fix this 
stock up, and it ought to be practically 
ready for pricing by tomorrow. It’ll meana 
whole day saved. Want a job helping me?” 

“You’re not the manager. How can you 
hire anybody ?” asked the stranger. 

“Tll—I’ll guarantee you wages. . How 
much do you want?” 

“Whatever’s right.” 

“All right. Shuck your coat and get to 
work and we'll fix it satisfactorily when 
Ferguson gets here tomorrow. Come on to 
the basement.” 

“You’re a funny kind of a man, to want 
to work on the Fourth when everybody else 
is having a good time.” 

“Great Scott! Who’s going to have any 
more fun than I will? This is the first 
chance I’ve had to play boss since I came 
here and I like the feel of it.” 

The stranger laughed softly at this and 
took off his coat. 

“You'll help me, then?” 

“T’ll have to, I suppose.” 

“Allright. Say, what’s your name?” 

“ Jones.” 

“All right, Jones. Now, you help me 
bring up enough stock to cover these tables.” 

Jones proved his assertion that he was a 
clothing man. He knew even better than 
Ogden how to handle goods. He grunted 
somewhat, and swore under his breath at 
times when his elbow struck the wall of the 
basement stairway, and he limped just the 
least bit, but when it came to putting the 
coats in orderly stacks he was a past master, 
and Ogden told him so. 

“You know your business, Jones,” he 
said as they clumped down the stairs for a 
fresh load, to begin filling the third table. 

“I ought to, but I haven’t hustled like 
this for a good while.” 

“Work here, and you’ll have to hustle. 
When anything is to be done it has to go 
through with a whoop.” 

“There’s a good bit of old stuff down 
here,” Jones said abruptly. “Why not 
dump some of it on those tables ?” 

“How do you know it is old?” 
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“ By the lot-marks.” 

Ogden saw nothing strange in this. The 
store was one of the “one price’’ kind, and 
did not use the cryptic price-marks and cost- 
marks of some of the others. But each coat 
bore on its price-tag a certain number rep- 
resenting its lot. Not only did this number 
indicate where to look for its original cost in 
the books, but according to its numerical 
value was the age of the garment to which it 
applied. Thus, a garment with a lot-mark 
of 9,855 you might know, if you were 














versed in the store affairs, was much older 
than one numbered 4,432. This being in- 
stinctive with a clothing man, it was per- 
fectly natural that Jones should know the 
oldest stock of the back-number stuff in the 
basement. 

“Yes,” Ogden said. “Let’s putsome of 
it up there; then in the ads. say it is stuff 
that has been carried over a season or two, 
and for that reason, as well as the smoke, 
the sale price is a tremendous cut in value.” 

“That ought to sell the stuff.” 
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“ Paused in their efforts to celebrate to read and smile approvingly” 
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Ogden went to the restaurant at noon and 
brought back enough sandwiches and pie 
and coffee for their luncheon, and the two 
men worked until after 3 o’clock fixing the 
suits on the tables. Then Ogden said: 

“Now, I’ve got to slam up some kind of 
an advertisement for the morning papers.” 

“You want to make it a corker,’’ ob- 
served Jones. 

“TI wish I could take plenty of space, but 
Ferguson will kick if I use more than our 
regular hundred lines double column.” 

“If he kicks, he’s a fool. If I were you 
I’d take half a page anyhow.” 

“Half a page! Say, Jones, do you know 
what advertising space costs?” 

“Tf you want to have a successful sale you 
don’t want to know what the space costs. 
It’s the big talk you make at the start that 
counts. Take half pages in the morning 
papers.” 

“T wish I dared.” 

“By thunder! If I dared to take posses- 
sion of a whole store, and get the goods 
ready for a special sale without consulting 
the owners or manager, I’d have nerve 
enough to do the right kind of advertising.” 

“Yes. And then get canned.” 

“They don’t can men for doing the right 
thing at the right time, Ogden. It’s for 
doing it at the wrong time.” 

“Well, how do you like this for an ad. ?” 

Ogden showed him what he had pre- 
pared. Jones looked it over thoughtfully, 
and observed: 

“Well, it’s anad. It tells what is going to 
happen. But ‘a 

“ But what?” 

“Your sand seems to have run out. This 
ad. hasn’t the backbone you have. You 
ought to be yourself in an ad.” 

“But that’s all they want to know—that 
there is going to be a big sale.” 

“Not nowadays. They want to know 
why, as well as what, and when. Tear that 
up and give it to ’em straight from the 
shoulder. Tell ’em the truth. Some folks 
believe a lie in an advertisement, but all of 
them believe the truth.” 

“There aren’t any lies in this.” 

“There isn’t enough truth. Here, write 
one from my dictation, just to see how it will 
read.” 

Tommy listened and wrote while Jones 
talked. 

“‘Smoke Sale.’ That’s for the big dis- 
play line clear across the page—have the 
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printers put it in horse-sale type. Then go 
on and say ‘Somebody got too patriotic 
early yesterday morning and dropped a 
lighted firecracker into our basement. The 
whole force was on a picnic, but the assist- 
ant advertising man’ (that’s you, Ogden) 
‘was on his way to the excursion train when 
he saw it. He pressed the fire button and 
the department did the rest. No real 
damage done. Only smoke. Well, what 
does smoke do to clothes? It smells them 
and its sells them. One-third off for smoky 
clothes. That’s our policy. A horizontal 
reduction of one-third in the already low 
prices.’ (There, put that in display.) ‘ Air 
is a sure cure for that smoky smell. Smoke 
doesn’t hurt quality, style or fit. It only 
hurts prices. Pick out your suit and it’s 
yours for two-thirds its price, smell and all. 

“<Tt’s the smelling that does the selling.’ 
(Display that.) ‘Doors open at eight 
o’clock.’” 

Ogden shook his head as he wrote the 
last word. 

“That would make a smashing ad. in 
half a page,” Jones remarked. 

“Oh, Ferguson would curl up and have a 
fit if I dared to print this ad. Don’t you see, 
I haven’t the authority.” 

“You’ve got it today.” 

“ Ferguson would. 24 

“ Ferguson be—be jiggered!” 

Jones was persuasive. Besides there was 
common sense to the proposition. There 
was no reason why the prices should not be 
reduced as Jones had suggested. There 
was every reason for beginning the sale at 
once. The public likes firms that move on 
the jump. 

And then there was the incentive of 
taking the initiative—of running things for 
once. This is a great big appeal to a young 
man. And Ogden had worked—worked 
like a dog, he thought—to get things in 
shape for the sale. Why shouldn’t he take 
the only remaining responsibility and 
launch the sale properly ? 

“Tf Ferguson wants to kick, he’ll kick 
about what you have done so far,” Jones 
smiled, easily. “If I were you I’d swing in 
and have things ready for him to handle 
when he comes to work tomorrow.” 

“T1l—I’ll do it if it throws me!”” Ogden 
exclaimed. 

He marked the ad. for half a page, indi- 
cating the few display lines, and, at Jones’ 
suggestion, ordered that the body of the ad. 
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be set in a large, plain Roman-faced type, 
with plenty of white margin and plenty of 
space between the lines. 

“That’ll be an eye-catcher,” Ogden said, 
after he had copied the ad. 

“The store won’t lose any money, at 
that,” Jones observed. “Getting this stuff 
out of here in July will be like picking 
money off of trees.” 

“You stay here and keep your eye on 


although you and I will board up those 
basement windows before we leave.” 
“Now,” said Tommy later, as they put on 
their coats and prepared to leave, “you 
show up here in the morning and I’ll speak 
a word for you to Ferguson, and try to get 
him to put you on during the sale, if you 
want the job. Anyway, I’ll pay you out of 
my own pocket for today’s work if Fer- 
guson kicks about allowing your bill.” 


























“ Produced a child’s sailor hat in response to a request for a black Stetson” 


things while I run around to the Herald and 
Pioneer offices with this copy and arrange 
for space,” Tommy ordered. 

“All right. Anything for me to do while 
you are gone? Any heavy lifting?” Jones 
asked, genially. 

“T guess not. Take it easy. But don’t 
smoke,” Ogden laughed. “And while I’m 
out I’ll arrange at headquarters for a detail 
of police to watch the store front tonight, 


“Thank you. I’ll try to be on hand, but 
my legs are aching like the deuce now and 
it may be I’ll not feel like getting out to- 
morrow. If I can come, I will, though. 
You may depend on that.” 

“Tt’ll be a good chance at a permanent 
situation for you,” Ogden urged. 

They walked down street, stopping to 
admire the effect of Tommy’s “Smoke 
Sale” placards in the show windows. 
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Little knots of people paused in their 
arduous efforts to celebrate the nation’s 
natal day to read the placards and smile 
approvingly. 

“Looks to me as if you’d hit on a good 
idea,’”’ Jones said. 

“Thopeso. Tomorrow will tell, though.” 

Ogden was dead-tired and he slept until 
after 8 the morning of the fifth, when he 
should have been on duty at the store at that 
hour. He leaped into his clothes and 
rushed breakfastless for a car, buying a 
morning paper on the run. And the first 
thing he looked at was his half-page ad. 
There it was, spread blazingly across the last 
page, screaming “Smoke Sale” to all the 
world. He was not the only man reading 
the ad. It was being talked of by the others 
on the car—and talked of in the right way. 

The sidewalk approaching the store was 
blockaded. Two policemen had guarded 
the store all night; now ten officers were 
keeping the crowd in line. The heart of 
Thomas Ogden beat tumultuously in his 
breast. 

“Maybe I’ve done wrong, but I surely 
have brought in the people,” he muttered, 
as, entering the rear of the store, he shoved 
his way through crowded aisles, where busy 
salesmen were pulling out clothing to show 
to busier customers. He wormed a pathway 
to the clock and turned in his time. 

“You’re nearly an hour late, Mr. Og- 
den,” came in Ferguson’s voice. 

“Yes. I worked so hard yesterday I 
overslept myself.” 

“T haven’t time to tell you what I think 
of your hard work,” said the manager in 
icy tones. “The trade has to be handled 
now, no matter whether I approve of the 
way it has been secured or not. Our first 
duty is to attend to our patrons. I shall 
have something to say to you [ater in the 
day.” 

“Why, I thought I was doing the right 
thing.” 

“It might have been all right if you had 
consulted me. But——” ’ 

The exasperated Mr. Ferguson hurried 
to the front of the store to aid the bewildered 
Frimmer in untangling the crowd. It 
wasn’t a crowd; it was a mob. It wanted 
hats and shirts and neckties and underwear 
and suits—and overcoats. Yes, overcoats 
on the fifth of July! It picked things up and 
held them to its nostrils and said: 

“ By ginger! It is smoky!” 
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And then it got its size and paid the price, 
deducting one-third. Even the displeasure 
of Ferguson could not dim the joy of Ogden 
in beholding this rush and jam to get the 
things he had promised. He got into it 
himself, and helped sell anything and every- 
thing. But all the while he was wondering 
what sort of an ad. he should prepare for the 
morrow, or whether Ferguson would insist 
upon preparing the ad. himself. He won- 
dered if Ferguson would call the sale off! 
This was so appalling a thought that he 
produced a child’s sailor hat in response to 
a request for a black Stetson from a 
patriarchal gentleman who immediately 
accused him of having been drinking. 

Once during the morning he got near 
enough to Ferguson to ask: 

“Did a man named Jones ask you to give 
him a job as extra-salesman ?” 

“Man named Jones? All the Joneses in 
this part of the state have been in here this 
morning, but none of them has applied for a 
job,” sarcastically replied the manager. 

“But this was an old clothing man. I 
hired him——-” 

“You hired him!” 

There was scorn, there was contumely, 
there was everything hot in the voice of the 
manager. 

“T mean I hired him yesterday to help me 
get the stock in shape. He said he would be 
on hand this morning.” 

“No. He hasn’t shown up. But if he 
comes in I’ll make him get to work. I hope 
you'll have some one to share the blame 
with you tomorrow.” 

“Blame? Tomorrow?” 

“Yes. Mr. Blackwell came to town this 
morning.” The manager mingled reverent 
awe with his accusing voice. “He tele- 
phoned me asking what the dickens we are 
up to, and saying he’ll get around tomorrow 
when there isn’t such a crowd. He couldn’t 
get—into—his—own—store—today !”’ 

The manager went away again, and left 
Ogden mopping his brow. Well, he thought, 
Mr. Blackwell needn’t get so all-fired chesty 
if he couldn’t get into his own store because 
it held so many customers. This was an- 
event sufficiently exceptional to be its own 
excuse. He found his way back toward the 
bookkeeper’s desk, and approached Miss 
Renlow with an air of fine unconcern. 

“Have a nice trip yesterday?” 

“Oh, Tommy Ogden! Whatever have you 
done?” she demanded. 
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“ What have J done?” 

“OQ—o—oh! Mr. Ferguson is raving, rip- 
ping, boiling mad clear through. The idea 
of your taking things in your own hands and 
putting in that terrible big advertisement 
and cutting prices this way, and—and 
O—o—oh! Tommy Ogden!” 

“Oh, rats! I’ve had enough of that from 
Ferguson! I did what I thought was right. 
It wasn’t my fault if the blamed old store 
caught fire and gave me a chance to help 
Ferguson move out some of the stuff that 
has been ‘spiffed’ till it looks like red ink 
had been spilled all over the price-tags.” 

“Well, goodness me! You needn’t get so 
huffy about it. Everybody but Mr. Fer- 
guson thinks you did just right. J think it 
is simply splend—id!” 

Which soothed and sustained the faltering 
soul of Ogden to a most considerable extent. 
There was a lull in the rush at noon and he 
went out and had his breakfast. He hur- 
ried back to the store, though, and, finding 
Ferguson unoccupied, asked him what they 
should have in the ad. for next day. 

“You’re doing it,’”’ Ferguson answered, 
savagely. “Understand me. I wash my 
hands of this. I know what Mr. Blackwell 
will think of it. You started it, now go on 
with it. You can do it all—until tomorrow.” 

With which darksome remark he went on 
about his business. And Ogden, brazened 
by the foreboding that the portion of the 
deliberate sinner was to be his, went to his 
little desk in the rear of the office and pre- 
pared yet another half-page ad. in which he 
advised the public that 





*¢ We may cut, we may shatter the price 
as we will 
But the scent of the Smoke Sale will 
cling to it still!’’ 


And he further urged the people to buy 
what they wanted and all they wanted that 
very day, for at the rate things were going, 
the life of the sale might be exceeding 
short. Then he went out with his copy for 
the newspapers, passing the eagle-eyed 
Ferguson on the way but stopping not for 
his suggestion and criticism as on other 
occasions and with other ads. 

To the Herald and the Pioneer offices he 
went again and left his half-page ads. While 
returning to the store, he purchased the 
afternoon papers, and there were his half- 
page ads. of the morning, reproduced, glar- 
ing and blaring at him! He had forgotten 


the afternoon papers entirely in the turmoil 
of the morning, what with sleeping too late 
and with the jumbling business at the store. 
He almost ran to the counting-room of the 
Evening Globe. 

“Who ordered this half-page ?”’ he asked, 
stabbing it with his forefinger. 

“Telephone order from the store, I 
think,’’ answered the clerk. 

At the Evening Star counting-room he 
learned the same, and then he hastened on 
to the store, trying to figure it all out. But 
it wouldn’t figure out. 

Next day he got to the store on time, and 
there was the same big crowd of customers 
on hand at the opening of business. More 
than that, above the head of every employee 
of the store hung the shadow of the knowl- 
edge that Mr. Blackwell would be on deck 
that day. There were pitying glances for 
Ogden. Even Ferguson’s sourness was 
tinctured with sympathy when he spoke 
to Ogden. But Ogden had got past the 
point of caring. He was living a life of 
half-page ads. and big sales, of crowded 
aisles and pushing customers. And he felt 
that the wires which controlled all this had 
been for two days in,his fingers. There 
were other clothing stores! Let this one 
punish him for his temerity in arranging the 
smoke sale. He had in his breast the sud- 
denly born confidence in himself that made 
him able to believe that he didn’t care two 
hoots whether he held his job or not, be- 
cause he could find another and fill it. He 
took a customer and began finding a suit for 
him. As he bent over a stack of coats he 
raised his head and saw coming along the 
aisle toward him the man whom he had 
pressed into service on the Fourth. 

“Why, hello there!” he said, stepping 
toward the man, not noticing that imme- 
diately in the rear of the stranger loomed 
Ferguson, whose face was frozen with 
horror. The stranger smiled oddly. 

“How’s the game leg this morning?” 
Ogden inquired. “You're just in time. 
You ought to have been here yesterday. 
We surely did have all the town in to see us.” 

“T heard you did,” the man answered. 

“You bet! Say, I’ll speak to the manager 
for you, and “a 

Ferguson by this time had crowded 
around between Ogden and the stranger, 
and extended his hand. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Blackwell.” 

“ How-d’y’-do, Ferguson. Shaking things 
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up a bit, aren’t you?” responded the Resi- 
dent Partner. Ogden leaned against the 
stack of coats and tried to understand it. 
Finally he lifted his hands weakly, and 
laughed a queer, helpless laugh. 

“T may as well tell you at once, Mr. 
Blackwell,” said Ferguson, with a frowning 
glance toward Ogden, who was still dumbly 
gazing at the Resident Partner, “that I 
have had nothing todo with this sale. It 
is ” 

“But I have,” came the whiplike words 
of Hiram T. Blackwell, the Man Who 
Always Made Things Hum. “TI have, Fer- 
guson. And you would better be jumping 
around here keeping things in shape instead 
of making excuses for the greatest stroke of 
business that ever was turned in this store. 
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Mr. Ogden, come back to the office. 
There’s a day’s pay coming to me—and a 
raise for you. And there’s another smoke 
ad. to write for tomorrow.” 

Ferguson stood transfixed, full of chagrin 
and unuttered swear words, and all the 
salesmen turned from their customers for 
the moment and gazed in muddled wonder 
at Thomas Ogden, who, uplifted by the 
knowledge of the recognition of a good deed 
well done, was walking into the private 
office of the Resident Partner and smiling 
at some jocose remark of that much-feared 
individual. 

And Miss Renlow, beholding Tommy’s 
happy face, dropped her handkerchief into 
the big inkwell, so great was her aston- 
ishment. 


The Mystery 


By Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams 


e WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS.— Zhe schooner ‘‘Laughing Lass" is encountered under 


satl, but deserted, by the U.S. S. “Wolverine” in the North Pacific. 
Edwards with bos'n'’s mate Timmins is put aboard, 


A crew under Ensign 
When she again appears she is again deserted, 


Previous to her appearance on each occasion, a shaft of light and brilliant glow are seen. A new crew 
of volunteers is put aboard, after which the schooner disappears completely. The next morning the 
cruiser picks up a dory of the ‘* Laughing Lass” containing the body of bos'n's mate Timmins and 


Ralph Slade, newspaper correspondent. Slade’s story begins with the chartering of the ‘* 


Laughing 


Lass” in San Francisco by Prof. Schermerhorn, experimental scientist, on a secret mission. Slade, 
who overhears the professor's arrangements with Capt. Selover, a shady character, signs as mate of 
the schooner. Accompanied by his assistant, Percy Darrow, the professor brings on board a mysterious 
brass-bound chest. Slade berths in the forecastle and makes the acquaintance of the crew: ‘* Handy 
Solomon,” a sinister individual with a hook for a hand, Thrackles, Pulz, Perdoza, a Mexican, and 
** Nigger,” a negro cook, The crew become excited by the belief that the professor possesses the secret of 
the philosopher's stone. The voyage ends at a deserted, volcanic island, where Slade and the men are 


sent ashore to prepare a habitation for the professor and Darrow ina valley at the base of the volcano, 
Captain Selover remains on ship-board, relinquishing all authority over the crew, who live ashore, with 


Slade in command. The men finally refuse to take orders from Slade, who attempts to enforce his com- 
mands, butts dissuaded by Handy Solomon. 


PART II—CHAPTER XI 
THE CORROSIVE 


AHAT evening I smoked 
in a splendid isolation 
while the men whisper- 
ed apart. I had nothing 
to do but smoke, and 
to chew my cud, which 
was bitter. There could 
be no doubt, however I may have saved my 
face, that command had been taken from 


me by that rascal, Handy Solomon. I was 
in two minds as to whether or not I should 
attempt to warn Darrow or the Professor. 
Yet what could I say? and against whom 
should I warn them? The men had grum- 
bled, as men always do grumble in idleness, 
and had perhaps talked a little wildly; but 
that was nothing. 

The only indisputable fact I could adduce 
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“7 jerked out the short-barrelled Colt and turned it loose in their faces” 


was that I had allowed my authority to slip 
through: my fingers. And adequately to 
excuse that, I should have to confess that I 
was a writer and no handler of men. 

I abandoned the unpleasant train of 
thought with a snort of disgust, but it had 
led me to another. In the joy and uncer- 
tainty of living I had practically lost sight of 
the reason for my coming. With me it had 
always been more the adventure than the 
story; my writing was a by-product, a util- 
ization of what life offered me. I had set sail 
possessed by the sole idea of ferreting out 
Professor Schermerhorn’s investigations, 
but the gradual development of affairs had 
ended by absorbing my every faculty. Now, 
cast into an eddy by my change of fortunes, 
the original idea regained its force. I was 


out of the active government of affairs, with 
leisure on my hands, and my thoughts natu- 
rally turned with curiosity again to the 
laboratory in the valley. 

Darrow’s “devil fires’’ were again paint- 
ing the sky. I had noticed them from time 
to time, always with increasing wonder. 
The men accepted them easily as only one 
of the unexplained phenomena of a sailor’s 
experience, but I had not as yet hit on a 
hypothesis that suited me. They were not 
allied to the aurora; they differed radically 
from the ordinary volcanic emanations; and 
scarcely resembled any electrical displays I 
had ever seen. The night was cool; the 
stars bright: I resolved to investigate. 

Without further delay I arose to my feet 
and set off into the darkness. Immediately 
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one of the group detached himself from the 
fire and joined me. 

“Going for a little walk, sir?” asked 
Handy Solomon, sweetly. “That’s quite 
right and proper. Nothin’ like a little 
walk to get you fit and right for your 
bunk.” 

He held close to my elbow. We got just 
as far as the stockade in the bed of the 
arroyo. The lights we could make out now 
across the zenith; but owing to the precipi- 
tousness of the cliffs, and the rise of the 
arroyo bed, it was impossible to see more. 
Handy Solomon felt the defenses carefully. 

“A man would think, sir, it was a can- 
nibal island,” he observed, “all so tight and 
tidy-like here. It would take a ship’s guns 
to batter her down. A man might dig 
under these here two gate logs, if no one 
was against him. Like to try it, sir?” 

“No,” I answered gruffly. 

From that time on I was virtually a pris- 
oner; yet so carefully was my surveillance 
accomplished that I could place my finger 
on nothing definite. Someone always ac- 
companied me on my walks; and in the 
evening I was herded as closely as any 
cattle. 

Handy Solomon took the direction of 
affairs off my hands. You may be sure he 
set no very heavy tasks. The men cut a 
little wood, carried up a few pails of water— 
that was all. 

Lacking incentive to stir about, they came 
to spend most of their time lying on their 
backs watching the sky. This in turn breda 
languor which is the sickest, most soul and 
temper destroying affair invented by the 
devil. They could not muster up energy 
enough to walk down the beach and back, 
and yet they were wearied to death of the 
inaction. After a little they became irri- 
table toward one another. Each suspect- 
ed the other of doing less than he should. 
You who know men will realize what this 
meant. 

The atmosphere of our camp became 
surly. I recognized the precursor of its 
becoming dangerous. One day on a walk in 
the hills I came on Thrackles and Pulz 
lying on their stomachs gazing down fixedly 
at Professor Schermerhorn’s camp. This 
was nothing extraordinary, but they started 
guiltily to their feet when they saw me, and 
made off, growling under their breaths. 
I became convinced at last that I should in 
some way warn Percy Darrow. 
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That seems a simple enough proposition, 
does it not? But if you will stop to think 
one moment of the difficulties of my posi- 
tion, you will see that it was not as easy as at 
first it appears. Darrow still visited us in 
the evening. The men never allowed me 
even the chance of private communication 
while he was with us. One or two took 
pains to stretch out between us. Twice I 
arose when the assistant did, resolved to 
accompany him part way back. Both 
times men resolutely accompanied us, and 
as resolutely separated us from the oppor- 
tunity of a single word apart. The crew 

never threatened me by word or look. But 
we understood each other. 

I was not permitted to row out to the 
Laughing Lass without escort. Therefore 
I never attempted to visit her again. The 
men were not anxious to do so; their awe of 
the captain made them only too glad to 
escape his notice. That empty shell of a 
past reputation was my only hope. It 
shielded the arms and ammunition. 

As I look back on it now, that period 
seems to me to be one of merely potential 
trouble. The men had not taken the pains 
to crystallize their ideas. I really think 
their compelling emotion was that of 
curiosity. They wanted to see. It needed a 
definite impulse to change that desire to one 
of greed. 

The impulse came from Percy Darrow 
and his idle talk of voodoos. As usual, he 
was directing his remarks to the sullen 
Nigger. 

“Voodoos?’’ he said. “Of course there 
are. Don’t fool yourself for a minute on 
that. There are good ones and bad ones. 
You can tame them if you know how, and 
they will do anything you want them to.” 
Pulz chuckled in his throat. “You don’t 
believe it ?’’ drawled the assistant, turning 
to him. “Well, it’s so. You know that 
heavy box we are so careful of? Well, 
that’s got a tame voodoo in it.” 

The others laughed. 

“What he like?’ asked the Nigger, 
gravely. ‘ 

“He’s a fine voodoo with wavery arms 
and green eyes and red glows.” Watching 
narrowly its effect, he swung off into one of 
the genuine old crooning voodoo songs, 
once so common down South, now so rarely 
heard. No one knows what the words 
mean,—they are generally held to be 
charm-words only,—a magic gibberish. 
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But the Nigger sprang across the fire like 
lightning, his face altered by terror, to 
seize Darrow by the shoulders. 

“Doan you! Doan you!” he gasped, 
shaking the assistant violently back and 
forth. “Dat he King Voodoo song! Dat 
call him all de voodoo—all!’’ He stared 
wildly about in the darkness as though 
expecting to see the night thronged. There 
was a moment of confusion. Eager for any 
chance, I hissed under my breath: “ Dan- 
ger! Look out!”’ 

I could not tell whether or not Darrow 
heard me. He left soon after. The men- 
tion of the chest had focussed the men’s 
interest. 

“Well,” Pulz began, “ we’ve been here on 
this spot o’ hell for a long time.” 

“A year and five months,” reckoned 
Thrackles. 

“A man can do a Jot in that time.” 

“Tf he’s busy.” 

“They’ve been busy.” 

“ Yes.” 

“Wonder what they’ve done ?’ 

There was no answer to this, and the sea 
lawyer took a new tack. 

“I suppose we're all getting double 
wages.” 

“'That’s so.” 

“ And that’s, say, four hunder’ for us and 
Mr. Eagen here. I suppose the Old Man 
don’t let the schooner go for nothing.” 

“Two hundred and fifty a month,” said 
I, and then would have had the words 
back. 

They cried out in prolonged astonish- 
ment. F 

“Seventeen months,” pursued the logi- 
cian after a few moments. He scratched 
with a stub of lead. “That makes over 
eleven thousand dollars since we’ve been 
out. How much do you suppose his outfit 
stands him ?”’ he appealed to me. 

“T’m sure I can’t tell you,” I replied, 
shortly. 

“Well, it’s a pile of money, anyway.” 

Nobody said anything for some time. 

“Wonder what they’ve done?’”’ Pulz 
asked again. 

“Something that pays big.” 
supplied the desired answer. 

“Dat chis’ ” suggested Perdosa. 

“Voodoo——” muttered the Nigger. 

“That’s to scare us out,” said Handy 
Solomon, with vast contempt. “That’s 
what makes me sure it is the chest.” 


Thrackles 





Pulz muttered some of the jargon of 
alchemy. 

“That’s it,” approved Handy Solomon. 
“Tf we could get Pe 

“We wouldn’t know how to use it,” inter- 
rupted Pulz. 

“The book——” said Thrackles. 

“ Well, the book ” asserted Pulz, pug- 
naciously. “How do you know what it will 
be? It may be the philosopher’s stone and 
it may be one of these other damn things. 
And then where’d we be ?”’ 

It was astounding to hear this nonsense 
bandied about so seriously. And yet they 
more than half believed, for they were deep- 
sea men of the old school, and this was in 
print. Thrackles voiced approximately the 
general attitude. 

“Philosopher’s stone or not, something’s 
up. The old boy took too good care of that 
box, and he’s spending too much money, 
and he’s got hold of too much hell afloat to 
be doing it for his health.” 








“You know w’at I t’ink?’’ smiled 
Perdosa. “He mak’ di’mon’s. He say 
dat.” 


The Nigger had entered one of his black, 
brooding moods from which these men 
expected oracles. 

“Get him ches’,” he muttered. 
him full,—full of di’mon’s!”’ 

They listened to him with vast respect, 
and were visibly impressed. So deep was 
the sense of awe that Handy Solomon un- 
bent enough to whisper to me: 

“T don’t take any stock in the Nigger’s 
talk ordinarily. He’s a hell of a fool nigger. 
But when his eye looks like that, then you 
want to listen close. He sees things then. 
Lots of times he’s seen things. Even last 
year—the Oyama,—he told about Ker 
three days ahead. That’s why we were so 
ready for her,” he chuckled. 

Nothing more developed for a long time 
except a savage fight between Pulz and 
Perdosa. I hunted sheep, fished, wandered 
about,—always with an escort tired to 
death before he started. The thought came 
to me to kill this man and so to escape and 
make cause with the scientists. My com- 
mon sense forbade me. I begin to think 
that common sense is a very foolish faculty 
indeed. 

It taught me the obvious,—that all this 
idle vaporing talk was common enough 
among men of this class, so common that it 
would hardly justify a murder, would 
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hardly explain an unwarranted intrusion on 
those who employed me. How would it 
look for me to go to them with these words 
in my mouth: 

“The captain has taken to drinking to 
dull the monotony. The crew think you 
are an alchemist and are making diamonds. 
Their interest in this fact seemed to me 
excessive, so I killed one of them, and here 
lam.” 

“ And who are you ?”’ they could ask. 

“I am a reporter,” would be my only 
truthful reply. 

You can see the false difficulties of my 
position. I do not defend my attitude. 
Undoubtedly a born leader of men, like 
Captain Selover at his best, would have 
known how to act with the proper decision 
both now and in the inception of the first 
mutiny. At heart I never doubted the 
reality of the crisis. 

Even Percy Darrow saw the surliness of 
the men’s attitudes, and with his usual good 
sense divined the cause. 

“You chaps are getting lazy,” said he; 
“why don’t you do something? Where’s 
the captain ?”’ 

They growled something about there 
being nothing to do, and explained that the 
captain preferred to live aboard. 

“Don’t blame him,” said Darrow, “ but 
he might give us a little of his squeaky com- 
pany occasionally. Boys, I’ll tell you some- 
thing about seals. The old bull seals have 
long, stiff whiskers—a foot long. Do you 
know there’s a market for those whiskers ? 
Well, there is. The Chinese mount them in 
gold and use them for cleaners of their long 
pipes. 

“T’ll tell you what: I’ll give you boys six 
bits apiece for the whisker hairs, and four 
bits for the galls. I expect to sell them at a 
profit.” 

Next morning they shook off their leth- 
argy and went seal-hunting. 

I was practically commanded to attend. 
This attitude had been growing of late: now 
it began to take a definite form. 

“Mr. Eagan, don’t you want to go hunt- 
ing?’’ or “ Mr. Eagan, I guess I’ll just go 
along with you to stretch my legs,” had 
given way to “We’re going fishing: you’d 
better come along.” 

We killed seals by sequestrating the 
bulls, surrounding them, and clubbing 
them at a certain point of the forehead. It 
was surprising to see how hard they fought, 
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and how quickly they succumbed to a blow 
properly directed. 

Percy Darrow showed us how to clean 
the whiskers. The process was evil. The 
masks were, quite simply, to be advanced 
so far in the way of putrefaction that the 
bristles would part readily from their 
sockets. The first batch the men hung out 
on a line. A few moments later we heard a 
mighty squawking, and rushed out to find 
the island ravens making off with the entire 
catch. Protection of netting had to be 
rigged. 

We caught seals for a month or so. There 
was novelty in it, and it satisfied the lust for 
killing. As time went on, the bulls grew 
warier. Then we made expeditions to out- 
lying rocks. 

Later Handy Solomon approached me 
on another diplomatic errand. 

“The seals is getting shy, sir,” said he. 

“They are,” said I. 

“The only way to do is to shoot them,” 
said he. 

“ Quite like,” I agreed. 

A pause ensued. 

“We’ve got no cartridges,” he insin- 
uated. 

“ And you’ve taken charge of my rifle,” I 
pointed out. 

“ Oh, not a bit, sir,” he cried. ‘ Thrackles, 
he just took it to clean it,—you can have it 
whenever you want it, sir.” 

“I have no cartridges——as you have 
observed,” said I. 

“ There’s plenty aboard,” he suggested. 

“ And they’re in very good hands there,” 
said I. 

He ruminated a moment, polishing the 
steel of his hook against the other arm of 
his shirt. Suddenly he looked up at me 
with a humorous twinkle. 

“You’re afraid of us!’’ he accused. 

I was silent, not knowing just how to 
meet so direct an attack. 

“No need to be,” he continued. 

I said nothing. 

He looked at me shrewdly; then stood off 
on another tack. 

“Well, sir, I didn’t mean just that. I 
didn’t mean you was really scared of us. 
But we’re gettin’ to know each other, livin’ 
here on this old island, brothers-like. 
There ain’t no officers and men ashore,—is 
there now, sir? When we gets back to the 
old Laughing Lass, then we drops back 
into our dooty again all right and proper. 
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You can kiss the Book on that. Old 
Scrubs, he knows that. He don’t want no 
shore in his. He knows enough to stay 
aboard, where we’d all rather be.” 

He stopped abruptly, spat, and looked at 
me. I wondered whither this devious 
diplomacy led us. 

“Still, in one way, an officer’s an officer 
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The man’s boldness in so fully arming 
me was astonishing, and his carelessness in 
allowing me aboard with Captain Selover 
astonished me still more. Nevertheless, I 
promised to go for the desired cartridges, 
fully resolved to make an appeal. 

A further consideration of the elements of 
the game convinced me, however, of the 


“ You good fellowsh, ain't you?” 


and a seaman’s a seaman, thinks you, and 
discipline must be held up among mates 
ashore or afloat, thinks you. Quite proper, 
sir, And I can see you think that the 
arms is for the afterguard except in case 
of trouble. Quite proper. You can do 
the shooting, and you can keep the car- 
tridges always by you. Just for discipline, 
sir.” 


fellow’s shrewdness. It was no more dan- 
gerous to allow me a.rifle—under direct 
surveillance—for the purposes of hunt- 
ing, than to leave me my sawed-off 
revolver, which I still retained. The argu- 
ments he had used against my shooting 
Perdosa were quite as cogent now. As to 
the second point, I, finding the sun unex- 
pectedly strong, returned from the Cove for 
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my hat, and so overheard the following 
between Thrackles and his leader. 

“What’s to keep him from staying 
aboard ?”’ cried Thrackles, protesting. 

“Well, he might,” acknowledged Handy 
Solomon, “and then are we the worse off ? 
You ain’t going to make a boat attack 
against old Scrubs, are you ?”’ 

Thrackles hesitated. 

“You can kiss the Book on it, you ain’t,” 
went on Handy Solomon easily, “nor me, 
nor Pulz, nor the Greaser, nor the Nigger, 
nor none of us all together. We’ve had our 
dose of that. Well, if he goes aboard and 
stays, where are we the worse off? I asks 
you that. But he won’t. This is w’at’s 
goin’ to happen. Says he to old Scrubs 
‘Sir, the men needs you to bash in their 
heads.’ ‘Bash ’em in yourself,’ says he, 
‘that’s w’at you’re for.’ And if he should 
come ashore, w’at could he di? I asks you 
that. We ain’t disobeyed no orders dooly 
delivered. We're ready to pull halliards at 
the word. No, let him go aboard, and if he 
peaches to the Old Man, why all the better, 
for it just gets the Old Man down on him.” 

In the ensuing days I learned much of the 
habits of seals. We sneaked along the cliff 
tops until over the rookeries; then lay flat on 
our stomachs and peered cautiously down 
on our quarry. The seals had become very 
wary. A slight jar, the fall of a pebble, 
sometimes even sounds unnoticed by our- 
selves, were enough to send them into the 
water. There they lined up just outside the 
surf, their sleek heads glossy with the wet, 
their calm, soft eyes fixed unblinking on us. 

It was useless to shoot them in the water: 
they sank at once. 

When, however, we succeeded in gaining 
an advantageous position, it was necessary 
to shoot with extreme accuracy. A bullet 
directly through the back of, the head 
would kill cleanly. A hit anywhere else 
was practically useless, for even in death the 
animals seemed to retain enough blind 
instinctive vitality to flop them into the 
water. There they were lost. 

The men often discussed among them- 
selves the narrow dry cave. There the 
animals were practically penned in. They 
agreed that a great killing could be made 
there, but the impossibility of distinguishing 
between the bulls and the cows deterred 
them. The cave was quite dark. 

My whole life now lay on the shores. I 
was not again permitted to board the 
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Laughing Lass. Captain Selover I saw 
twice at a distance. Both times he seemed 
to be rather uncertain. The men did not 
remark it. The days went by. I relapsed 
into that state so well known to you all, 
when one seems caught in the meshes of a 
dream existence which has had no begin- 
ning and which is destined never to have 
an end. 

We were to hunt seals, and fish, and pry 
bivalves from the rocks at low tide, and 
build fires, and talk, and alternate between 
suspicion and security, between the danger 
of sedition and the insanity of men without 
defined purpose, world without end forever. 


CHAPTER XII 
OLD SCRUBS COMES ASHORE 


The inevitable happened. One noon 
Pulz looked up from his labor of pulling 
the whiskers from the evil-smelling mask. 

“How many of these damn things we 
got?’’ he inquired. 

“ About three hunder’ and fifty,’’ Thrac- 
kles replied. 

“Well, we’ve got enough for me. I’m 
sick of this job. It stinks.” 

They looked at each other. I could see 
the disgust rising in their eyes, the reek of 
rotten blubber expanding their nostrils. 
With one accord they cast aside the masks. 

“Tt ain’t such a hell of a fortune,” 
growled Pulz, his evil little white face 
thrust forward. “There’s other things 
worth all the seal trimmin’s of the islands.” 

“Diamon’s,” gloomed the Nigger. 

“Yo’ve hit it, Doctor,’’ cut in Solomon. 

There we were again, back to the old 
difficulty, only worse. Idleness descended 
on us again. We grew touchy on little 
things, as a misplaced plate, a shortage of 
firewood, too deep a draught at the nearly 
empty bucket. The noise of bickering 
became as constant as the noise of the surf. 
If we valued peace, we kept our mouths 
shut. The.way a man spat or ate or slept or 
even breathed became a cause of irritation 
to every other member of the company. 
We stood the outrage as long as we could; 
then we objected in a wild and ridiculous 
explosion which communicated its heat to 
the object of our wrath. Then there was a 
fight. It needed only liquor to complete the 
deplorable state of affairs. 
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Gradually the smaller things came to 
worry us more and more. A certain harm- 
less singer of the cricket or perhaps of the 
tree-toad variety used to chirp his innocent 
note a short distance from our cabin. For 
all I know he had done so from the moment 
of our installation, but I had never noticed 
him before. Now I caught myself listening 
for his irregular recurrence with every nerve 
on the quiver. If he delayed by ever so 
little, it was an agony; yet when he did pipe 
up, his feeble strain struck to my heart cold 
and paralyzing like a dagger. And with 
every advancing minute of the night I 
became broader awake, more tense, fairly 
sweating with nervousness. One night— 
good God, was it only last week? .. . it 
seems ages ago, another existence 
a state cut off from this by the wonder of : 
transmigration atleast. . . Last atone 

I did not sleep at all. The moon had 
risen, had mounted the heavens, and now 
was sailing overhead. By the fretwork of 
its radiance through the chinks of our 
rudely-built cabin I had marked off the 
hours. A thunderstorm rumbled and 
flashed, hull down over the horizon. It was 
many miles distant, and yet I do not doubt 
that its electrical influence had dried the 
moisture of our equanimity, leaving us 
rattling husks for the winds of destiny to 
play upon. Certainly I can remember no 
other time, in a rather wide experience, 
when I have felt myself more on edge, more 
choked with the restless, purposeless nerv- 
ous energy that leaves a man’s tongue 
parched and his eyes staring. And still that 
infernal cricket, or whatever he was, 
chirped. 

I had thought myself alone in my vigil, 
but when finally I could stand it no longer, 
and kicked aside my covering with an oath 
of protest, I was surprised to hear it echoed 
from all about me. 

“Damn that cricket!’’ I cried. 

And the dead shadows stirred from the 
bunks, and the hollow-eyed victims of 
insomnia crept out to curse their tormentor. 
We organized an expedition to hunt him 
down. It was ridiculous enough, six strong 
men prowling for the life of one poor little 
insect. We did not find him, however, 
though we succeeded in silencing him. But 
no sooner were we back in our bunks than 
he began it again, and such was the turmoil 
of our nerves that day found us sitting wan 
about a fire, hugging our knees. 


p 


We were so genuinely emptied, not so 
much by the cricket as by the two years of 
fermentation, that not one of us stirred 
toward breakfast, in fact not one of us 
moved from the listless attitude in which 
day found him, until after nine o’clock. 
Then we pulled ourselves together and 
cooked coffee and salt horse. As a signifi- 
cant fact, the Nigger left the dishes un- 
washed, and no one cared. 

Handy Solomon finally shook himself and 
arose. 

“T’m sick of this,” said he; “I’m goin’ 
seal hunting.” 

They arose without a word. They were 
sick of it too, sick to death. We were a 
silent, gloomy crew indeed as we thrust the 
surf-boat afloat, clambered in and shipped 
the oars. No one spoke a word; no one had 
a comment to make, even when we saw the 
rookery slide into the water while we were 
still fifty yards from the beach. We pulled 
back slowly along the coast. Beyond the 
rock we made out the entrance to the dry 
cave, 

“'There’s seal in there,” cried Handy 
Solomon, “lots of ’em!’’ 

He thrust the rudder over, and we 
headed for the cave. No one expressed an 
opinion. 

As it was again high tide, we rowed in to 
the steep shore inside the cave’s mouth and 
beached the boat. The place was full of 
seals; we could hear them bellowing. 

“Two of you stand here,’’ shouted Handy 
Solomon, “and take them as they go out. 
We'll go in and scare ’em down to you.” 

“They’ll run over us,’’ screamed Pulz. 

“No, they won’t. You can dodge up the 
sides when they go by.” 

We advanced four abreast, for the cave 
was wide enough for that. As we pene- 
trated, the bellowing and barking became 
more deafening. It was impossible to see 
anything, although we /e/¢ an indistinguish- 
able tumbling mass receding before our 
footsteps. Thrackles swore violently as he 
stumbled over a laggard. With uncanny 
abruptness the black wall of darkness in 
front of us was alive with fiery eyeballs. 
The seals had reached the end of the cave 
and had turned toward us. We too stopped, 
a little uncertain as to how to proceed. 

The first plan had been to get behind the 
band and to drive it slowly toward the en- 
trance to the cave. This was now seen to be 
impossible. The cavern was too narrow; 
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its sides at this point too steep; and the 
animals too thickly congested. Our eyes, 
becoming accustomed to the twilight, now 
began to make out dimly the individual 
bodies of the seals and the general configu- 
ration of the rocks. One big boulder lay 
directly in our path, like an island in the 
shale of the cave’s floor. Perdosa stepped 
to the top of it for a better look. The men 
attempted to communicate their ideas of 
what was to be done, but could not make 
themselves heard above the uproar. I 
could see their faces contorting with the 
fury of being baffled. A big bull made a 
dash to get by; all the herd flippered after 
him. If he had won past they would have 
followed as obstinately as sheep, and 
nothing could have stopped them, but the 
big bull went down beneath the clubs. 
Thrackles hit the animal two vindictive 
blows after it had succumbed. 

This settled the revolt, and we stood as 
before. Pulz and Handy Solomon tried to 
converse by signs, but evidently failed, for 
their faces showed angry in the twilight. 
Perdosa, on his rock, rolled and lit a 
cigarette. Thrackles paced to and fro, and 
the Nigger leaned on his club farther down 
the cave. They had been left at the en- 
trance, but now in lack of results had 
joined their companions. 

Now Thrackles approached and screamed 
himself black trying to impart some plan. 
He failed; but stooped and picked up a 
stone and threw it into the mass of seals. 
The others understood. A shower of 
stones followed. ‘The animals milled like 
cattle, bellowed the louder, but would not 
face their tormentors. Finally an old cow 
flopped by in a panic. I thought they 
would have let her go, but she died a little 
beyond the bull. No more followed, 
although the men threw stones ,as fast and 
hard as they were able. Their faces were 
livid with anger, like that of an evil- 
tempered man with an obstinate horse. 

Suddenly Handy Solomon put his head 
down, and with a roar distinctly audible 
even above the din that filled the cave, 
charged directly into the herd. I saw the 
beasts cringe before him; I saw his club 
rising and falling indiscriminately; and then 
the whole back of the cave seemed to rise 
and come at us. 

This was no chance of sport now, but a 
struggle for very life. We realized that once 
down there would be no hope, for while the 
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seals were more anxious to escape than to 
fight, we knew that their jaws were pow- 
erful. There was no time to pick and 
choose. We hit out with all the strength 
and quickness we possessed. It was like a 
bad dream, like struggling with an elusive 
hydra-headed monster, knee high, invul- 
nerable. We hit, but without apparent 
effect. New heads rose, the press behind 
increased. We gave ground. We staggered, 
struggling desperately to keep our feet. 

How long this lasted I cannot tell. It 
seemed hours. I know my arms became 
leaden from swinging my club; my eyes 
were full of sweat; my breath gasped. A 
sharp pain in my knee nearly doubled me 
to theground, and yet I remember clamping 
to the thought that I must keep my feet, 
keep my feet at any cost. Then all at once 
I recalled the fact that I was armed. I 
jerked out the short-barrelled Colt’s 45 and 
turned it loose in their faces. 

Whether the flash and detonation fright- 
ened them; whether Perdosa, still clinging 
to his rock, managed to turn their attention 
by his flanking efforts, or whether quite 
simply the wall of dead finally turned them 
back, I do not know, but with one accord 
they gave over the attempt. 

I looked at once for Handy Solomon, and 
was surprised to see him still alive, standing 
on a ledge on the other side of the herd. 
His clothing was literally torn to shreds, and 
he was covered with blood. But in ‘this 
plight he was not alone, for when I turned 
toward my companions they too were 
tattered, torn and gory. We were a dread- 
ful crew, standing there in the half-light, 
our chests heaving, our rags dripping red. 

For perhaps ten seconds no one moved. 
Then with a yell of demoniac rage my com- 
panions clambered over the rampart of 
dead seals and attacked the herd. 

The seals were now cowed and defense- 
less. It was a slaughter, and the most 
debauching and brutal I ever knew. I had 
hit out with the rest when it had been a 
question of defense, but from this I turned 
aside in a sick loathing. The men seemed 
possessed of devils, and of their unnatural 
energy. Perdosa cast aside the club and 
took to his natural weapon, the knife. I 
can see him yet rolling over and over, em- 
bracing a big cow, his head jammed in an 
ecstasy of ferocity between the animal’s 
front flippers, his legs clasped to hold her 
body, only his right arm rising and falling 
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as he plunged his knife again and again. 
She struggled, turning him over and under, 
wept great tears, and fairly whined with 
terror and pain. Finally she was still, and 
Perdosa staggered to his feet, only to stare 
about him drunkenly for a moment before 
throwing himself with a screech on another 
victim. 

The Nigger alone did not jump into the 
turmoil. He stood just down the cave, his 
club ready. Occasionally a disorganized 
rush to escape 
would be made. 
The Nigger’s lips 
snarled, and with 
a truly mad en- 
joyment he beat 
the poor animals 
back. 

I pressed 
against the wall, 
horrified, fasci- 
nated, unable 
either to inter- 
fere or to leave. 
A close, sticky 
smell took pos- 
session of the air. 
After a little a 
tiny stream, 
growing each 
moment, began 
to flow past my 
feet. It sought 
its channel dain- 
tily, as streamlets 
do, feeling among 


the stones in ed- ‘/ /olowed the direction of his gaze and myself 


dies, quiet pools, 

miniature falls ; 
and rapids. For the moment I did not rea- 
lize what it could be. Then the light caught 
it down where the Nigger waited, and I 
saw it was red. 

At first the racket of the seals was over- 
powering. Now gradually it was losing 
volume. I began to hear the blasphemies, 
ferocious cries, screams of anger hurled 
against the cave walls by the men. The 
thick, sticky smell grew stronger; the light 
seemed to grow dimmer, as though it could 
not burn in that fetid air. A seal came and 
looked up at me, big tears rolling from her 
eyes; then she flippered aimlessly away, out 
of her poor wits with terror. The sight 
finished me. I staggered down the length 
of the black tunnel to the boat. 
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After a long interval a little three months’ 
pup waddled down to the water’s edge; 
caught sight of me, and with a squeal of 
fright dived far. Poor little devil! I would 
not have hurt him for worlds. As far as I 
know this was the only survivor of all that 
herd. 

The men soon appeared, one by one, 
tired, sleepy-eyed, glutted, walking in a cat- 
like trance of satiety. They were blood and 
tatters from head to foot, and from drying 
red masks peered 
their bloodshot 
eyes. Not a word 
said they, but 
tumbled into the 
boat, pushed off, 
and in a moment 
we were floating 
in the full sun- 
shine again. 

We rowed 
home in an ab- 
straction. For 
the moment ber- 
serker rage had 
burned itself out. 
Handy Solomon 
continually wet- 
ted his lips, like 
an animal licking 
itschops. Thrac- 
kles stared into 
space through 
eyes drugged 
with killing. Ne 
one spoke. 

We landed in 


cried out” the cove, and 


were surprised to 
find it in shadow. The afternoon was far 
advanced. Over the hill we dragged our- 
selves, and down to the spring. There 
the men threw themselves flat and drank in 
great gulps until they could drink no more. 
We built a fire, but the Nigger refused to 
cook. 

“Some one else turn,” he growled; “I 
cook aboard ship.” 

Perdosa, who had hewed the fuel, at once 
became angry. 

“T cut heem de wood!”’ he said; “ I do my 
share. Eef I cut heem de wood, you mus’ 
cook heem de grub!”’ 

But the Nigger shook his head, and Per- 
dosa went into an ecstasy of rage. He 
kicked the fire to pieces; he scattered the 
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unburned wood up and down the beach; he 
even threw some of it into the sea. 

“Eef you no cook heem de grub, you no 
habe my wood!”’ he shrieked, with enough 
oaths to sink his soul. 

Finally Pulz interfered. 

“Here, you damn foreigners,” said he. 
“Quit it! Let up, I say! We got to eat. 
You let that wood alone, or you’ll pick it up 
again!’’ 

Perdosa sprang at him with a screech. 
Pulz was small but nimble, and under- 
stood rough-and-tumble fighting. He met 
Perdosa’s rush with two swift blows—a 
short-arm jab and an upper-cut. Then they 
clinched, and in a moment were rolling over 
and over just beyond the wash of the surf. 

The row waked the Nigger from his 
sullen abstraction. He seemed to come to 
himself with a start; his eye fell surprisedly 
on the combatants, then lit up with an 
unholy joy. He drew his knife and crept 
down on the fighters. It was too good an 
opportunity to pay off the Mexican. 

But Thrackles interfered sharply. 

“Come off!’’? he commanded. “None 0’ 
that!”’ 

“Go to hell!’ growled the Nigger. 

A great rage fell on them all, blind and 
terrible, like that leading to the slaughter of 
the seals. They fought indiscriminately, 
hitting at each other with fists and knives. 
It was difficult to tell who was against 
whom. The sound of heavy breathing, dull 
blows, the tear of cloth, and grunts of pun- 
ishment received; the swirl of the sand, the 
heave of struggling bodies, all riveted my 
attention, so that I did not see Captain 
Ezra Selover until he stood almost at my 
elbow. 

“Stop!” he shrieked in his high falsetto 
voice. 

And would you believe it, even through 
the blood haze of their combat the men 
heard him, and heeded. They drew re- 
luctantly apart, got to their feet, stood look- 
ing at him through reeking brows half sub- 
missive and half defiant. The bull-headed 
Thrackles even took a half step forward, 
but froze ifi his tracks when Old Scrubs 
looked at him. 

“T hire you men to fight when I tell you 
to, and only then,” said the captain sternly. 
“What does this mean ?”’ 

He menaced them one after another with 
his eyes, and one after another they quailed. 
All their plottings, their threats, their dan- 
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gerousness dissipated like mist before the 
command of this one resolute man. These 
pirates who had seemed so dreadful to me, 
now werenothing more than cringing school- 
boys before their master. 

And then suddenly to my horror I, 
watching closely, saw the captain’s eye 
turn blank. I am sure the men must have 
felt the change, though certainly they were 
too far away to see it, for they shifted by 
ever so little from their first frozen attitude. 
The captain’s hand sought his pocket, and 
they froze again, but instead of the expected 
revolver, he produced a half-full brandy 
bottle. 

The change in his eyes had crept into his 
features. They had turned foolistily ami- 
able, vacant, confiding. 

“*llo boys,” said he appealingly, “you 
good fellowsh, ain’t you? Have a drink. 
’s good stuff. Good ol’ bottl’.”” He lurched, 
caught himself, and advanced toward them, 
still with the empty smile. 

They stared at him for ten seconds, quite 
at a loss. Then: 

“By God, he’s drunk!”’ Handy Solomon 
breathed scarcely louder than a whisper. 

There was no other signal given. They 
sprang as with a single impulse. One in- 
stant I saw clear against the waning day- 
light the bulky foolish-swaying form of 
Captain Selover; the next it had disappeared, 
carried down and obliterated by the rush of 
attacking bodies. Knives gleamed ruddy in 
the sunset. There was no struggle. 1 
heard a deep groan. Then the murderers 
rose slowly to their feet. 


CHAPTER XIII 
I MAKE MY ESCAPE 


I had plenty of time to run away. I 
do not know why I did not do so; but the 
fact stands that I remained where I was 
until they had finished Captain Selover. 
Then I took to my heels, but was soon cor- 
nered. I drew my revolver, remembered that 
I had emptied it in the seal cave, and had 
time for no more coherent mental processes. 
A smothering weight flung itself on me, 
against which I struggled as hard as I could, 
shrinking in anticipation from the thirsty 
plunge of the knives. However, though the 
weight increased until further struggle was 
impossible, I was not harmed, and in a few 
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moments found myself, wrists and ankles 
tied, beside a roaring fire. While I collected 
myself I heard the grate of a boat being 
shoved off from the cove, and a few mo- 
ments later made out lights aboard the 
Laughing Lass. 

The looting party returned very shortly. 
Their plundering had gone only as far as 
liquor and arms. Thrackles let down from 
the cliff top a keg at the end of a line. 
Perdosa and the Nigger each carried an 
armful of the 30-40 rifles. The keg was 
rolled to the fire and broached. 

The men got drunk, wildly drunk, but 
not helplessly so. A flame communicated 
itself to them through the liquor. Their 
evil passions were all awake, and the plan, 
so long indefinite, developed like a pho- 
tographer’s plate. 

“'That’s one,” said Thrackles. “One 
gone to hell.” 

“ And now the diamonds,” muttered Pulz. 


“ There’s a ship upon the windward, 
A wreck upon the lee, 
Down on the coast oj the high Barbaree-e-e,” 


roared Handy Solomon. “Damn it all, 
boys, it’s the best night’s work we ever did. 
The stuff’s ours. Then it’s me for a big 
stone house in Frisco!’’ 

“Frisco, hell,” sneered Pulz; “that’s all 
you know. You ought to travel. Paris for 
me and a little gal to Jearn the language 
from.” 

“T get heem a fine caballo, an’ fine saddle 
an’ fine clo’s,”’ breathed Perdosa sentimen- 
tally. “I ride, and the silver jingle and the 
senorita look——” 

Thrackles was for a ship and the China 
trade. 

“What you want, Doctor?’’ they de- 
manded of the silent Nigger. 

But the Nigger only rolled his eyes and 
shook his head. By and by he arose and 
disappeared in the dusk and was no more 
seen. 

“Dam’ fool,” muttered Handy Solomon. 
“Well, here’s to crime!’’ He drank a deep 
cup of the raw rum, and staggered back to 
his seat on the sands. 


“<I’'m not a man-o’-war nor a privateer,’ said 
he. 

Blow high, blow low! What care wel 

‘But I am a jolly pirate and I’m sailing for 
my fee,’ 

Down on the coast of the high Barbaree-e-e,” 


he sang. “We'll land in Valparaiso and 
we'll go every man his way; and we'll sink 
the old Laughing Lass so deep the mer- 
maids can’t find her.” 

Thrackles piled on more wood and the 
fire leaped high. 

“ Let’s get after ’em,”’ said he 

“To-morrow’s jes’ ’s good,” muttered 
Pulz. “Le’s hav’ ’nother drink.”’ 

“We'll stay here ’n see if our ol’ frien’ 
Percy don’ show up,” said Handy Solomon. 
He threw back his head and roared forth a 
volume of sound toward the dim stars. 


“ Broadside to broadside the gallant ships did 
lay. 

Blow high, blow low! What care we! 

Till the jolly man-o’-war shot the pirate’s 
mast away, 

Down on the coast of the high Barbaree-e-e.” 


I saw near me a live coal dislodged from 
the fire when Thrackles had thrown on the 
armful of wood. An idea came to me. I 
hitched myself to the spark and laid across 
it the rope with which my wrists were tied. 
This, behind my back, was not easy to 
accomplish, and twice I burned my wrists 
before I succeeded. Fortunately 1 was at 
the edge of illumination, and behind the 
group. I turned over on my side so that 
my back was toward the fire. Then rapidly 
I cast loose my ankle lashings. Thus I was 
free, and selecting a moment when universal 
attention was turned toward the rum 
barrel, I rolled over a sand dune, got to my 
hands and knees, and crept away. 

Through the coarse grass I crept thus to 
the very entrance of the arroyo, then rose to 
my feet. In the middle distance the fire 
leaped red. Its glow fell intermittently on 
the surges rolling in. The men staggered 
or lay prone, either as gigantic silhouettes 
or as tatterdemalions painted by the light. 
The keg stood solid and substantial, the 
hub about which reeled the orgy. At the 
edge of the wash I could make out some- 
thing prone, dim, limp, thrown constantly 
in new positions of weariness as the water 
ebbed and flowed beneath it, now an arm 
thrown out, now cast back, as though Old 
Scrubs slept feverishly. The drunkards 
were getting noisy. Handy Solomon still 
reeled off the verses of his song. The others 
joined in, frightfully off the key, or punc- 
tuated the performance by wild staccato 
yells. 
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“ Their coffin was their ship and their grave 
it was the sea. 

Blow high, blow low! What care we! 

And the quarter that we gave them was to sink 
them in the sea, 

Down on the coast of the high Barbaree-e-e,”’ 


bellowed Handy Solomon. 
I turned and plunged into the coo] dark- 
ness of the cafon. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE NIGHT 


Ten seconds after entering the arroyo I 
was stumbling along in an absolute black- 
ness. 

The way seemed much longer than by 
daylight. Already in my calculation I had 
traversed many times the distance, when, 
with a jump at the heart, I made out a glow 
ahead, and in front of it the upright logs of 
the stockade. 

To my surprise the gate was open. I 
ascended the gentle slope to the valley’s 
level—and stumbled over a man lying 
prostrate, shivering violently, and moaning. 

I bent over to discover whom it might be. 
As I did so a brilliant light seemed to fill the 
valley, throwing an illumination on the man 
at my feet. I saw it was the Nigger, and 
perceived almost at the same instant that he 
was almost beside himself with terror. His 
eyes rolled, his teeth chattered, his frame 
contracted in a strong convulsion, and the 
black of his complexion had faded to a 
washed-out dirty gray, revolting to con- 
template. He felt my touch and sprang to 
his feet. 

“My Gawd!” he shivered. “Look! Dar 
it is again!’’ 

I followed the direction of his gaze, and 
myself cried out. 

The Professor’s laboratory stood in plain 
sight between the two columns of steam 
blown straight upward through the stillness 
of the evening. It seemed bursting with 
light. Every little crack leaked it in gener- 
ous streams, while the main illumination 
appeared fairly to bulge the walls outward. 
This was in itself nothing extraordinary, 
and indicated only the activity of those 
within, but while I looked an irregular 
patch of incandescence suddenly splashed 
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the cliff opposite. For a single instant the 
very substance of the rock glowed white 
hot; then from the spot a shower of spiteful 
flakes shot as from a pyrotechnic, and the 
light was blotted out as suddenly as it came. 
At the same moment it appeared at another 
point, exhibited the same phenomena, died, 
flashed out at still a third place, and so was 
repeated here and there with bewildering 
rapidity until the walls of the valley crackled 
and spat sparks. Abruptly the darkness 
fell. As abruptly it was broken again by a 
similar exhibition; only this time the fire 
was blue. Blue was followed by purple, 
purple by red. Then ensued the briefest 
possible pause, in which a figure moved 
across the bars of light escaping through 
the chinks of the laboratory, and then the 
whole valley blazed with patches of vari- 
colored fire. It was not a reflection: it was 
actual physical conflagration of the solid 
rock, in irregular areas. Some of the fire 
shapes were most fantastic. And with the 
unexpectedness of a bursting shell the sur- 
face of the ground before our feet crackled 
into a ghastly blue flame. 

The Nigger uttered a cry in his throat and 
disappeared. I felt a sharp breath on my 
neck, an ejaculation of surprise at my very 
ear. It was startling enough to scare the 
soul out of a man, but I held fast and was 
just about to step forward, when my collar 
was twisted tight from behind. I raised 
both hands, felt steel, and knew that I was 
in the grasp of Handy Solomon’s claw. 

The sailor had me foul. I did my best to 
twist around, to unbutton the collar, but in 
vain. I felt my wind leaving me, the 
ghastly blue light was shot with red. Dis- 
tinctly I heard the man’s sharp intaken 
breath as some new phenomenon met his 
eye, and his great oath as he swore. 

“By the Mother of God!’’ he cried, “it’s 
the devil.” 

Then I was jerked off my feet, and the 
next I knew I was lying on my back, very 
wet, on the beach; the day was breaking, 
and the men, quite sober, were talking 
vehemently. 

It was impossible to make out what they 
said, but as Handy Solomon and the Nigger 
were the center of discussion, I could imag- 
ine the subject. I felt very stiff and sore and 
hazy in my mind. I remember wondering 
whether Captain Selover were up yet. Then 
with a sharp stab at the heart I remembered. 


(To be continued) 
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The New Doctor 


By Flora Charlotte Finley 





BR AARD No. 3 was very quiet. 
cae 33) It was “rest hour,”’ just be- 
¥2 fore visitors were admitted, 
Ve and no talking was allowed. 
Some of the patients were 
sleeping, others reading, a 
few writing. A nurse sat at a small table at 
one end of the ward, within call if she should 
be wanted. She was making crocheted lace 
of white thread and her steel needle flashed 
as she worked, and she turned her work at 
the end of each row with a firm jerk of her 
strong, white hands. Every now and then 
she lifted a pair of serious, gray eyes and 
swept them over the long row of beds. 
Ward 3 was her special province and she 
was proud of it as other women are proud of 
a well-ordered house—every bed was made 
with care and between every two stood a 
chair at exactly the same distance from 
either. 

It was a ward where chronic cases were 
kept. Some had been there a long time. In 
the third bed from the end of the row lay a 
woman to whom the place had grown to 
seem almost like home. She had been there 
so long that the occupants of all the other 
beds had changed, not once, but several 
times. But she did not change. She lay 
there day after day, night after night, till the 
days and nights made themselves into 
weeks and the weeks into months and then 
years. She was a poor young woman who 
stayed there in that bed in Ward 3 through 
the kindness of a charitable rich woman 
who helped many who were not able to help 
themselves. It had been hard, bitterly hard, 
to accept this charity, but there seemed 
nothing else to be done. She was helpless 
and poor. There was a chance, if she could 
have proper care, that she might sometime 





recover and be able to help herself. So she 
waited. It was a large hospital and there 
were many doctors. They all took turns 
at her case, each one as he began saying 
cheerful though indefinite things about “by 
and by,” and “of course it was hard, poor 
child, but she must be patient a little 
while. She had been sick a good while and 
of course couldn’t expect to get well all at 
once. No indeed!” So she waited and was 
patient—outwardly. At first she believed 
all they told her and smiled radiantly at 
each new doctor’s hopeful prophecies, but 
now, although she smiled and replied 
patiently to the well-known questions, it 
was not the same kind of a smile. But the 
doctors were too busy to notice that. They 
kept right on and each new one asked the 
same questions, till she knew the list by heart. 

“Rest hour” was over. A bell sounded 
softly somewhere far off in the vast building 
where she had lived so long, but whose 
rooms were unknown to her, save Ward 3 
and one other, all white tiling and glass, 
with a huge skylight and cabinets full of 
shiny knives, where she had been wheeled 
on a bed to be examined by the different 
doctors in turn. She knew this room well, 
with its faint odor of ether and other drugs, 
and the moments (hours, if put together) 
of anguish she had suffered there, while 
some new doctor was examining the old hurt 
places and saying the old things in the old, 
old way. She turned wearily and watched 
the gray-eyed nurse as she finished a row on 
her lace and jabbed the needle through the 
spool of thread and wound the finished 
length of lace about it all before putting it 
into the table drawer; for “rest hour” was 
over and the doors must be opened for 
visitors. 
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The woman in the third bed watched 
with languid interest the visitors who came 
to see the other patients. She herself knew 
few people outside the hospital and was not 
expecting any visitors. 

There was the old, farmer-like looking 
man who came once a week to see his wife. 
His Sunday boots squeaked and he turned 
red and bashful during his walk down the 
long room. After he reached his wife’s bed- 
side he seemed not to have much to say, but 
sat beside her, holding her hand and occa- 
sionally bending forward to whisper. stri- 
dently a brief remark. He always was the 
first to come and the last to go and neither 
seemed to feel the lack of conversation. It 
was enough to be together. 

This afternoon, after he had made his 
usual squeaky, red-faced entrance and had 
subsided into his chair by the bedside, the 
patiént in the third bed beckoned to the 
gray-eyed nurse—‘“ Please put the screen 
about my bed. I’m so tired of seeing them.” 
The nurse, used to sick fancies, quietly un- 
folded the white screen which stood near 
and put it about the narrow bed, then with a 
deft and practised hand she lifted the 
patient on one arm, straightened the 
clothes, turned the pillow and put her down 
again. She lay now alone, as much alone as 
she ever was, watching the shadows chase 
each other up and down, over and under 
the white screen, listening to the low hum 
of voices through the large room. 

It was Autumn and the days were fast 
growing short. So lost in dreams was she 
that it seemed but a brief moment before 
she became aware that the light was growing 
dim and the hum of voices and sound of 
footsteps ceased. In an interval of quiet 
she heard, somewhere down the corridor, 
the wail of a young infant, then a door 
closed and all was quiet again. 

The shaded lights were turned on and 
she lay and watched the shadows on her 
screen, grotesque images of the nurses as 
they moved about from one bed to another. 
At last the gray-eyed nurse came softly and 
looked around the corner of her screen. 
“You lay so still I thought you were asleep,” 
she said. “It’s time for your supper now.” 
She folded the screen as she spoke and then 
lifted and propped the helpless woman, 
doing it all kindly, deftly, gently, but in a 
perfectly business-like and entirely imper- 
sonal way. Her patient sighed to herself, as 
she did many times. If only she might be 
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an individual to some one, not a case. Then 
she blamed herself for ingratitude and tried 
to make herself think she was hungry and 
that two prunes in a sauce-dish and two 
minute slices of bread in another sauce-dish 
were dainty and appetizing, but it was hard 
work sometimes to make believe. 

She thought if they would just make a 
mistake and put the bread on a plate, it 
would make a difference. Bread in a sauce- 
dish some way was a grief. As the gray- 
eyed nurse carefully balanced the tray on 
her knees she said, “I’m not to give you 
your medicine to-night, Miss. There’s a 
new doctor coming in the morning and I’m 
to wait for his orders.” 

She gave a quick look to see that every- , 
thing was there that was needed and then 
hurried away with a swish of cambric skirts. 
Another new doctor! It had been quite a 
while since there had been a new one and 
the patient in the third bed whimsically 
wondered if she had forgotten any of the 
usual questions he would be sure to ask. 
The answer, alas! was always the same. 
No danger of making a mistake there. She 
ate her two prunes and slices of bread with- 
out noticing and finally fell asleep in the late 
hours of the night. 

The next morning nothing happened ex- 
cept that she had stewed figs instead of 
prunes. Did that mean anything ? she won- 
dered. 

At last, just before noon, the new doctor 
arrived. He was a long time in reaching 
her, because her bed was the third from the 
fay end of the ward. When he came around 
the screen she lifted indifferent eyes, but the 
indifference turned to something very like 
interest. 

He was young, about her own age she 
guessed, tall, slender, almost boyish in 
figure, with soft fair hair, hazel eyes which 
looked directly into her eyes and held them, 
a firm, gentle handshake and an air of cheer 
to which all his patients responded as 
plants do to sunshine. All this was different 
from what she had experienced before and 
any change,was welcome. Another sur- 
prise was that he failed utterly to ask any of 
the usual questions. Indeed, he did not 
mention the fact of her being sick, but 
chatted brightly for a few moments and 
with another comforting handshake passed 
on. 

The rest of the day passed quickly. 
Someway there seemed to be something to 
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think about, though she couldn’t have put 
it into words. That night she slept better 
and woke brighter than for some time. 
The new doctor came again. This time he 
asked a few questions; they were pretty 
much the same as the others, but there were 
not so many, and he talked about other 
things as soon as possible and again left her 
with that strange uplifted feeling, which 
was so new, so strange and sweet it was 
almost pain, but it was precious. 

From that day on the patient in the third 
bed gained, surely, slowly, but certainly. 
She took an interest now in the other pa- 
tients’ visitors, she had an appetite and she 
even tried to sit up a little. The winter 
passed like a dream, the short dark days, 
the long dark nights, where, sheltered and 
warm, she heard the sleet beat its ghostly 
fingers against the windows and shuddered 
to think of those who were houseless. 

Slowly the days lengthened, and one day 
the doctor when he came brought in a tiny 
bunch of hepaticas, the first she had seen in 
years. Another day and the third bed was 
empty, and its occupant was driving over the 
wind-swept hill with the doctor and picking 
wild flowers for herself. The days went on, 
the drives became more frequent, and one 
day the doctor returned to the hospital alone 
and announced to the astonished nurses 
that henceforth the patient from bed three 
belonged to him and .would be glad to see 
her old friends in the new home—their 
new home, whither he had taken her that 
morning after a brief call on the Rev. Mr. 
Blank. 

The new doctor was no longer new to the 
occupants of Ward 3, but they all looked for 
his coming and were better after they had 
seen him. People spoke of the young doc- 
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tor’s skill and praised him in unstinted 
measure. 

In the little house where the patient from 
bed No. 3 had gone that summer morning it 
was as if the sun shone always. Every 
morning as he rode away she stood in the 
window and threw a last kiss and waved ker 
hand as he turned the corner. It was now 
two years since she left the hospital, and 
now when she had waved her hand to him 
she helped a tiny hand to wave also, and so 
as he passed on to the sick, it was with that 
picture in his heart. Perhaps it was that 
which helped him to help them so much— 
God knows. 


I’ve written this to help myself or to 
cheat myself, I don’t know which. It has 
helped but it is a cheat. It isn’t real. The 
doctor is real. God bless him every hour of 
every day. And I, alas! am real too. 

I am the patient in the third bed. There 
isn’t any little house, there haven’t been any 
drives on the hill picking wild flowers, 
there isn’t any window where I stand and 
wave my hand and kiss it, there isn’t any 
little hand for me to help—and there never 
will be for me. 

God bless the doctor and help me to say 
bless the gray-eyed nurse too, for he loves 
her. Hers are the drives and the flowers, 
hers will be the little house and perhaps the 
tiny hand. I know it now. He is gentle as 
ever, more than kind, she is even kinder, but 
in her eyes is a new light and on her hand a 
stone that sparkles like a tear, while I am 
the patient in bed No. 3 and to-morrowI go 
again to the white-tiled ‘room where the 
cases full of shiny knives are kept. I’m not 
afraid of them any more. Nothing can ever 
hurt me again. God bless the doctor. 

















The World’s Lost Treasures 


An Authentic Account of the Millions in Gold 
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G]LD Donald Claflin rowing 
his dory from islet to islet 
. of the North of Scotland 
coast, hunting for the 
wealth in graves of the 
pagan kings—what truer 
picture of the fascination 
of hidden gold! They call him Mad Don- 
ald, and surely any honest fisherman who 
will spend the last fifty years of his life 
in such a quest with absolutely no results 
must be mad. But he is only one of many 
and through this storyef great lost treasures 
runs the thread of the tragedy of the search. 

Billions of treasure, hidden or lost, exist 
nevertheless where one can almost put one’s 
hand upon them. Many millions have been 
recovered. More millions have been ex- 
pended in fruitless hunting and ever there 
uppears to be an elusiveness about each 
great store, confirming the old superstition 
that “buried gowd will gang awa’.” A 
vein of irony runs through the history of 
nearly every quest. For instance divers 
have been able, for a century, to go down 
within twenty feet of a wreck in Bantry Bay 
and look at the treasure, yet any man who 
attempts to reach it is caught by an inter- 
vening current and the life-ropes snapped. 
And again, to prevent foolhardy search, 
great treasures have been officially declared 
non-existent and laws passed to prevent 
further hunt; then evidence of their pres- 
ence has suddenly appeared. 

While searching for other matter years 
ago I found a very definite reference in an 
old volume to a treasure, the King Stanis- 
laus. cache at Nancy. It interested me 
greatly and I made a note of it. Always 
thereafter when some such mention caught 
my eye, a note was filed away in an old brown 
envelope. One day not long since, the en- 
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the notes in another, I read them. The 
aggregate was amazing. After eliminating 
those which seemed to have no historical 
authority whatever, I divided them into two 
groups; first, those known to exist but indefi- 
nitely located; second, those whose location 
within a few hundred feet is positively 
known. This is the story of treasures of 
which I have found mention, with such 
facts concerning them as could be gathered. 


THE TREASURES OF EL DORADO 


Which of the score of little mountain 
lakes beyond Lake Tunaima in Colombia 
is Lake Guatavita,* the El Dorado that the 
Spanish sought and found but could not rob 
of its treasures? Fray Pedro Simon, who 
was one of the discoverers, says it is not 
over a quarter of a mile in diameter and not 
over forty-five feet deep. This description 
is fully corroborated by Amyas Leigh, 
Orviedo and others. Into the center of this 
sacred pond sacrificial rafts of gold were 
dumped by the ancient Chibchas in such 
quantities that modern French and Spanish 
writers, recounting the wealth of the aban- 
doned mines and the capacities of the rafts, 
have been led to estimate the treasure in the 
lake at the incredible sum of fifteen billion 
dollars. It seems sheer mockery that this 
little lake was discovered and remained 
well known for two hundred years but that 
now, when modern diving apparatus could 
speedily recover the enormous wealth on its 
rocky bottoni, its identity has been utterly 
lost. The present Lake Guatavita, twenty 
miles south of Bogota, does not answer the 
description. 

Amyas Leigh got definite trace of El Do- 
rado while at Port of S Spain and with his little 


*Orviedo, Fray Pedro Simon, ‘Beaytre, Chemibers’ 
Journal. 
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band wandered for three years in search of 
it. The chronicle* says: 


‘Alive and well were Amyas and Cary, 
Brimblecombe and Yeo, and the Indian lad 
—but as far as ever from Manoa, and its 
fairy lake and gold palaces. New rumors 
had ever sent them new ways, in vain. Yet, 
sitting in their camp, they were then almost 
in reach of the real El Dorado, not a golden 
city, but a gilded man. 

‘There dwelt the Chibchas on the high 
upland plateau of Cundina Marca, seven or 
eight thousand feet above the sea, between 
the Magdalena and the Mountains of the 
Highest Peace, and also on the uplands of 
the Cordilleras. They were under two chiefs, 
the Zipa and the Zaque, who were often at 
war with each other.” 


Their civilization, which was instanced 
by paved highways, suspension bridges, 
elaborate pottery and masonry, a system of 
weights and measures, schools and irriga- 
tion, an elaborate religion and great skill in 
meta! working, was nevertheless declining 
and one hundred years after the Spanish 
occupancy of the coasts they had become 
the same savages they are today. Gold and 
jewels were very plentiful and the native 
value was low. The Spaniards heard fab- 
ulous tales of the Golden Cacique and his 
golden city, from the Indians they cap- 
tured, and the rumors led them in all 
directions in North and South America. 

These tales were based on fact. The 
chiefs of the Chibchas were coated with an 
odorous resin each morning and on this 
was sprinkled powdered gold. This shin- 
ing coat was washed off at sunset. Their 
graves were lined with gold and jewels, and 
enormous amounts of treasure were taken 
from them by the Spanish governors. The 
grave of one minor chief yielded the amount 
of $18,000, another $20,000 in gold strips, 
another $65,000 worth of emeralds, gold 
chains, arrows and implements. 


“But the great treasure was in the lake,” 
says Fray Pedro Simon, who lived there 
twenty years in an effort to convert the 
tribesmen. “So there was no stint of gold, 
jewelry, emeralds, food and other things 
offered when one was in trouble, and with 
prescribed ceremonies two ropes were taken, 
long enough to span the lake in the middle, 
and by crossing them from side to side the 
center of the lake would be known, to which 
two zipas (priests) and the person making 
the sacrifice would go on rafts composed of 
bundles of dried sticks or flotsam, tied one 
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to another or made from planks in the form 
of a punt, holding three, four or more per- 
sons, according to their size, such as are 
used in crossing rivers where there are no 
bridges. By this means they would reach 
the center of the lake, and there, using cer- 
tain words and ceremonies, throw in their 
offerings, small or large, according to their 
means. . . . In further reference to this 
lake, it was the principal and general place 
of worship for all this part of the country, 


and there are those still alive who state that 
they witnessed the burial of many caciques, 
who left orders for their bodies and all their 
wealth to be thrown in the waters after their 


death. When it was rumored that bearded 
men (Spaniards) had entered the country in 
search of gold, many of the Indians brought 
their hoarded treasures and offered them as 
sacrifices in the lake, so that they should not 
fall into the hands of the Spaniards om: 
The present cacique of the village of Simi- 
jaca alone threw into the lake forty loads of 
gold of one quintal each, carried by forty 


Indians from the village, as is proven by 
their own statements and those of the 
nephew of the cacique who was sent to 


escort the Indians.” 


Last year two agents of the Magdalena 
Commercial and Export° Company bought 
from some Indians who came over the 
mountains three large vessels of gold set 
with emeralds, chained together with an 
emerald-set chain of curious workmanship, 
which the Indians averred they had picked 
up on the borders of a little lake on the 
Cundina Marca table land. To any one 
who understands the ability of the Indians 
as porters, the quintal per load is quite 
credible. Reckoning the forty quintals at 
8820 Ibs. or 3969 kI., they would be worth 
today $26,460,000. 


A CASE OF PARTIAL SUCCESS 


In the reign of James II some English 
adventurers who had been among the buc- 
caneers in their wonderful West Indian 
stronghold of the Tortugas, brought home a 
clue to an exceedingly rich Spanish galleon 
which sank on the coast of South America.* 
An expedition commanded by Captain 
Phipps was fitted out and found the ship, 
which had been forty-four years under 
water. They had recovered about half the 
treasure, $1,500,000, when compelled to 
abandon the spot by the appearance of 
enemies on the horizon. A medal was 
struck commemorating the party’s success, 





* Amyas Leigh. 


® Archives of the British Admiralty. 
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but before they could return the revolu- 
tion of 1688 broke out. 

In 1853 the packet Madagascar* left 
Melbourne for England secretly carrying a 
great treasure in bullion. She was lost and 
the interested parties seem to have sup- 
pressed at the time any mention of the 
amount of the treasure. Twenty years 
later it came out that there was $11,000,000 
in Australian gold on board the ship. But 
no one seemed to know where she had been 
lost that an effort might be made to re- 
cover it. Where are the thousands of 
people living today who were of reasoning 
age when the Madagascar was lost, who 
knew of the catastrophe and who might 
tell, if they remember, the exact spot where 
her wreck lies? Do any of them know 
where she went down? 


THE TREASURE OF COCOS 


The most fascinating of all the stories of 
American treasure is that of Cocos Island, 
a small bit of land off the coast of Costa 
Rica.t Not less*than twenty expeditions 
have been absolutely certain that they 
should recover the millions on this bit of 
land but one after the other has failed. 
Only a year ago the last two, one Peruvian, 
the other English, engaged in a pitched 
battle with bloody results. As a matter of 
fact, while I believe that the searchers are 
right in fixing on Cocos Island as the exact 
location, there are so many accounts placing 
the island in the Galapagos group that it 
seems well to treat the story in the class of 
treasure uncertainly located. 

There are really three treasures to be 
accounted for in this instance. The pirate 
Bonita is known to have buried $2,000,000 
on Cocos at various times, and about 
$400,000 on the Galapagos Islands, accord- 
ing to records of confessions of his men on 
file in the several colonies in which they 
were tried. His former friend, Villazon, 
also known by several other names, buried 
seven great cannon filled with gold on an 
island situated at the greatest depth of the 
Gulf of Campeachy. Also $1,000,000 was 
buried under a certain stone arch on the 
Island of Cocos by a party of Mexican poli- 
ticians fleeing from the wrath of Santa 


* Archives Secretary of the Colonies. 

t+ Archives of Admiralty. Records of Costa Rican 
a Archives of Lloyds, N. Y. Herald, April 
8, 1906. 
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Anna, or Juarez; and there are numbers of 
explorers in New York and London who 
assert they know just where to look for it. 

None of these is important, however, 
compared with the great Peruvian national 
treasure, buried either on Cocos or in the 
Galapagos group in 1855 by the mutinous 
crew of the ship Mary Deer. It is worth 
$15,000,000 and more than a million has 
been spent in efforts to find it. Mrs. Ros- 
well D. Hitchcock, a New York woman of 
prominence, is at present organizing an 
expedition to make another attempt and has 
carefully investigated all of the history of 
the cache. The facts I give are those 
vouched for by Mrs. Hitchcock, Admiral 
Palliser and Earl Fitzwilliam. 

In the year mentioned a state of war ex- 
isted in Peru. The Chilenians were driving 
all before them. The treasures of Lima 
were gathered up by the feeble government 
and taken to the forts at Callao. Shortly 
thereafter the vessel Mary Deer, a tramp, 
having discharged cargo at Valparaiso, 
moved up to Callao, seeking more cargo. 
Her captain died and the mate took com- 
mand. The commander of the forts at 
Callao, fearing that he could not hold the 
treasure against the approaching Chile- 
nians, arranged for the Mary Deer to take 
it aboard and give it the protection of a 
foreign flag. It was transferred at night, 
being a total of eleven boatloads of gold and 
silver. The mate went on shore to make 
final arrangements for handling his trust. 
The temptation was too great for the eleven 
members of the crew. They slipped cable 
and when day broke the Mary Deer was 
gone. 

One of the members of the crew was a 
youth of eighteen, Jackie Thompson by 
name, and he was present when the treasure 
was buried. On his return to the ship he 
made covertly a map of the locality and this 
is the guide of the present expedition. 
Shortly afterward, knowing the Peruvians 
were in pursuit and that they could not go 
on indefinitely without fresh supplies, the 
mutineers set out for Panama, but were 
picked up by a Peruvian war vessel. All 
were hanged from the yardarm save Thomp- 
son and two others. They saved themselves 
by agreeing to locate the treasure. They 


lied, saying that it was on a certain Galapa- 
gos island buried just above high-water 
mark, and Thompson, being merely a boy 
and also ill, was allowed to go free at the 
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next port. The two other men were exe- 
cuted when they could not locate the treas- 
ure. This lie that cost them their lives is 
the one which has sent so many expedi- 
tions to the Galapagos Islands. 


A POPE’S TREASURE 


In a night of terrible panic in the papal 
castle of Avignon in 1367, vast treasures 
were hastily concealed by Innocent VII. 
A most careful study of the circumstances 
leads me to believe that the treasure, if not 
buried in the court, was taken into a little 
wood due south of the great square tower, 
not more than a bow-shot from it, and there 
carefully interred. This is merely probable 
and the uncertainties in connection with the 
incident have caused me to put it in the 
indefinitely located class. Twenty million 
dollars is a conservative estimate of the 
whole. 


AN ORIENTAL “CACHE”’ 


From a score of different sources one may 
learn of the great hidden wealth of Cara- 
carum or Korohorun,* eight hundred years 
ago a capital of the Tartar empire and 
built somewhere in what is today the 
southern part of Siberia. The city paid 
tribute to that strange semi-mythical per- 
sonage Presbyter, or Prester, John and the 
people were driven out by the ruthless 
Umcan, leaving the mass of their treasures 
behind them so well hidden that Umcan 
never found them despite the thousands of 
searchers he slew for their failures. Many 
legends, having their source in the expa- 
triated people, declare the hiding-places 
were under great stairways. So far no one 
has undertaken to locate Caracarum, un- 
earth the great stairways and recover this 
fabulous wealth—a wealth so great that 
even Marco Polo, though surfeited with the 
splendors of the Orient, spoke of it in 
amazement to Rusticano. 

Who is to say where the lost metropolis of 
Ciandu lies? What matters it that the great 
Venetian merchant-travelers have left us a 
plan of it? All we know of its site is that it 
was in Cathay and stood on the bank of a 
great river. In Ciandu gold was not held to 
be valuable from a monetary point of view 
but great masses of it were retained merely 
as keepsakes. Genghis Khan, who made 
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Ciandu one of his capitals, had a system of 
currency in which round bits of the tough 
second bark of the mulberry tree were 
stamped with the royal mark and passed 
current. Merchants who came in the 
thousands of caravans that visited Ciandu, 
brought gold, jewels and other easily port- 
able wares which they sold for this fiat 
money. There being no other money cur- 
rent, the spender of other money being under 
penalty of death, and the fiat money being 
worthless beyond the borders, the mer- 
chants were compelled to exchange their 
valuables for it in order to buy such mer- 
chandise as was salable in their own lands. 
Thus the gold, silver and jewels of Asia 
gradually flowed to Ciandu until they be- 
came merely material for decoration instead 
of treasure. Tons of them lie buried where 
the lost Ciandu sleeps. 


WHERE KING JOHN’S TREASURE LIES 


King John was both a seeker and a hider 
of treasure. His scribes searching ancient 
records discovered that the Romans aban- 
doned great quantities of plate, jewels and 
coin under the stations of the wall in North- 
umberland * when they were driven from 
the region, and under various pretexts 
laborers directed by personal representa- 
tives of the king delved in and about the 
spots where the wealth was supposed to be. 
It is certain that he made one very consid- 
erable find, some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling in value, and immediately 
conveyed it to “ his nearest castle, where the 
wall beneath the ground was opened and 
the treasure hidden with masonry.” [If it 
were only known at what spot in the Roman 
wall the treasure was found it would not be 
difficult to find the ruins of the né&rest 
castle. In the part of this account devoted 
to definitely located treasure, I shall men- 
tion one buried by King John which still 
awaits recovery. 

There is no doubt but that he concealed 
many millions in his lifetime. Hermitage 
Castle is claimed to mark the spot of the 
burial of one treasure. He trusted no one 
with the knowledge of his secret system of 
concealment and his sudden death when a 
fugitive to Scotland has lost these treasures 
to the world until some eager, persevering 
searcher shall find them. 





*J. W. Buell, Taylor, Rusticano. 


* Opera Macaulay, Leigh, Chambers’ Journal. 
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An excellent clue to the treasure in the 
Roman wall, or in some of the camps built 
behind it, was obtained not many years ago 
by two English peasants. They were turn- 
ing over some loose stones in a field and 
saw a yellow link protruding from the 
ground where one of the stones had lain. 
Digging about it they dragged forth a great 
brass chain, as they thought, and staggered 
home with it. It lay for months unheeded 
ina barn. Then one of them remembered 
that it might be gold. Such it proved to be. 
An expert examined it and pronounced it of 
Roman workmanship and worth several 
thousand pounds. Immediately the men 
were arrested by the authorities under the 
English treasure-trove law for not having 
notified the government of the find. They 
were convicted and given round sentences 
in prison, and, filled with bitterness over 
their treatment, declined to tell the spot 
where they found the chain. 

This treasure-trove law is duplicated in 
nearly all countries, and gives freely to any 
person what is found lying openly, but any- 
thing hidden or buried, or which is sought 
for and found, must be reported to the gov- 
ernment and divided according to the cir- 
cumstances. 

Another great royal treasure, containing 
jewels worth a score of times their intrinsic 
value by reason of historical associations, 
lies at this moment in a Welsh chasm 
awaiting an intelligent search. It has been 
estimated at $15,000,000, though worth no 
such amount when hidden. 


A CURIOUS HISTORY 


An obscure treasure with a dramatic bit 
of history attached probably lies in the ruins 
of the old abbey of St. Bavon, Gand.* No 
search has ever been permitted by the 
bishops and any stories of its existence have 
been strangely suppressed, so that the 
rumors that were once rife seem to have 
been entirely forgotten. Save for the asso- 
ciates of Ducasse, who delved through 
thousands of old manuscripts searching for 
trace of treasure, it would have been entirely 
forgotten. The facts, as they have been 
accepted by the treasure hunters of Paris, 
are that a French Jew named Broisel fled 
from Guadeloupe in 1758 to Amsterdam 
with a large treasure which he had obtained 








* Opera Von Brick, Ducasse. 
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in Brazil, Guadeloupe or some other part of 
the colonial domain. It was illicit because 
he feared the authorities and on being ques- 
tioned as a spy in Amsterdam, fled after his 
release to Gand, taking with him a giant 
West Indian negro servant. By night the 
two carried a large sack of diamonds and 
other treasure not accurately described to 
the ruins of the abbey and hid it, the Jew 
doing the work by the aid of a lantern while 
the negro stood guard at a gate at such a 
distance that he could not tell where the 
cache was made. The next day Broisel was 
re-arrested and was later deported. He 
refused to take the negro with him, aban- 
doning the hapless fellow in Amsterdam. 
The slave found a protector in a wealthy 
merchant who endeavored to trace out 
Broisel and compel him to return the negro 
to Guadeloupe, but it was found that some 
ruffians on the ship on which Broisel sailed 
had so maltreated him on account of his 
religion that on landing at Hull he died. 
The negro then told of the treasure, but 
when taken by the merchant to the abbey 
was unable to point out the spot the Jew had 
chosen. He had been in great fear and as it 
was dark and he had never visited the place 
before, daylight made it seem still more 
unfamiliar on his second visit. 


SIR HENRY MORGAN’S TREASURE 


The rocky island of Tortuga just north of 
Santo Domingo (not to be confused with 
the Dry Tortugas) was convenient to 
Jamaica and so became in the sixteenth 
century the colony site of combined bands 
of English, French and Dutch adventurers 
who secretly killed the wild cattle of Hayti, 
owned by their common enemy, Spain, and 
exported the dried beef, called boucan. 
This was the origin of the name of bucca- 
neers, and it clung to them when the colony 
grew powerful enough to make raids on 
Spanish towns and Spanish ships. Great 
leaders such as Peter the Great and Bar- 
tholomew the Exterminator arose among 
them, culminating in that most spectacular 
robber, Henry Morgan,* who was knighted 
by the King of England for his crimes 
against Spain. Of the treasures hidden on 
Tortuga nothing further will be said at this 
point, as they belong to the class that is defi- 
nitely located, but the narrative will continue 








* Archives Admiralty. Archives Royal Chamberlain. 
Archives Vatican. Opera Prescott, Towle, Smith. 
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to the hiding away of vast quantities of 
valuables by the citizens of several ex- 
tremely wealthy cities attacked by Sir 
Henry Morgan. 

In August, 1667, this redoubtable pirate 
landed with a force of several hundred men 
at Nuevitas, the port of the wealthy Cuban 
city of Puerto del Principe, and marched 
inland. The Spanish, hearing of his com- 
ing, barricaded a narrow pass, but he 
flanked the position and appearing in the 


were either killed or unable to ag 


their caches. 


niches in two castles that 


Whatever records 
that would furnish a clue must be 
papers stored away and forgotter 
Soon after this, Morgan repeated his 
performance at the expense of the City of 
Puerto Bello. ‘There the people 
their gold, silver and jewels and | 
security it was hidden away ir 
defended 
town. Morgan captured these ar 
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The Abbey of St. Bavon at Gand 


Where B § le his “ cache” in 1758. A 


refused permissi 


rear, captured the city. The residents, 
however, had had ample warning and from 
the churches treasure amounting to several 
millions was hastily put on muleback and 


started into the foothills of the mountains. 
A very few men accompanied it and did the 
hiding. When they returned it seems that 
they were among those captured and some 
of them were tortured to death in an effort 
to compel them to reveal the whereabouts 
of the wealth. It was not found, and when 
the raiders were gone, after a several weeks’ 
stay, the bishop himself was unable to find 
it. The church records show it was never 
recovered. 

In addition to the ecclesiastical treasure, 
there was about $3,000,000 hidden by 
people of the town, the owners of which 
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before him, the journey was nine days of 
starvation. Panama knew of his coming 
and systematically hid its enormous wealth. 
Untold millions of it went on board vessels 
then lying in the harbor. To Morgan’s 
tatterdemalions were opposed four thousand 
Spanish veterans and a body of colonist 
cavalry. In advance of these was a great 
drove of wild bulls held in leash. This herd 
was stampeded at the proper moment. So 
deadly was Morgan’s fire that the bulls 
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treasure in the hulks at the bottom of 
Panama harbor has been estimated as high 
as $30,000,000 and as low as $7,000,000. 

In 1697, when Admiral De Pontis, with his 
combined fleet of royal ships and colonists, 
successfully captured and sacked Carta- 
gena, obtaining an immense treasure, the 
second portion of the fleet in retiring en- 
countered an English squadron, with the 
result that one ship was blown up by a shot 
into her magazine, another went ashore near 

















Castle of the Popes, Avignon 


ITere, in 1367, a treasure valued at $20,000,000 was concealed by Innocent VII and never recovered 


were halted by terror and charged back 
upon the Spanish, throwing them into con- 
fusion. Morgan’s starving band seized the 
opportunity and routed the Spanish with 
frightful loss. The capture was so unex- 
pected that many of the ships on which 
treasure was hidden did not have an oppor- 
tunity to get out of the harbor. These 
Morgan seized and hastily searched, not 
dreaming of the millions hidden away be- 
hind planking, and finding nothing, wan- 
tonly sank the vessels. Then he began to 
torture the inhabitants to reveal the hiding 
places of their wealth. When he discovered 
his blunder he went to great extremes to 
keep it from his men, fearing mutiny, and 
succeeded in satisfying them by what was 
unearthed from the city and vicinity. The 


Cartagena and a third was wrecked on 
Cisne Cay. Thus, one-third of the treasure 
in the nine ships lies amid the sands and 
corals of the Caribbean, and in the case of 
two of the vessels, certainly at no great depth. 


MILLIONS IN A NICARAGUAN HARBOR 


Nuna Silva, the Portuguese pilot captured 
by Drake and afterwards returned to civil- 
ization, insisted in papers which he left that 
more than 720,000 pounds of treasure were 
aboard the Cacajuego,* captured the first 
of March, 1578, and that a great chest of 
gold was accidentally dropped overboard 
“in a little harbor on the west side of the 


* Opera Macaulay, Conto de Nuna Silva, etc, 
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island of Caimo off the coast of Nicara- 
gua.” It has been handed down through 
the pages of successive writers as Nica- 
ragua and I am constrained to believe a 
misapprehension has arisen. This will 
account for many searches having failed. 
The islet of that name off the coast of 
Nicaragua has no little harbor in which 
the chest of gold could have been dropped 
under the circumstances narrated. It must 
be remembered that at one time the entire 


2 


are very few harbors in the Azores and none 
in which the bottoms are not easy of access 
by modern diving methods, it is strange that 
no attempt has ever been made to discover 
any of this lost gold. 

Somewhere off the coast of Chili lies the 
wreck of the Marigold, one of Drake’s 
vessels used in his great voyage, and as it 
carried the treasurer of the fleet and all the 
spoils captured up to that time 


t may have 
had = several 


hundred thousand dollars 

















Hermitage Castle 
Where King John buried part of his many concealed treasures. He died without revea the spot 


coast was called Nicaragua and as the 
description exactly fits the little island of 
Cano off the coast of Costa Rica it is prob- 
ably there that the treasure lies. 

Several years later Admiral Drake figured 
in another sinking of great treasure within 
harbor limits. After his timely return to 
England when the Armada was forming he 
led a flying expedition against the Azores * 
and did what no Spaniard or Dutchman 
would have done, sank a number of laden 
ships in the harbor (presumably of San 
Michael) without investigating what was 
aboard. Striking an average between the 
various accounts, there was a total of four 
million dollars in three ships, and as there 


* Opera Macaulay, Ridpath, etc. 


aboard, certainly not more, but the discov- 
ery of the wreck will never be made by 
search; it will be purely the result of ac- 
cident. 

Somewhere in the Bay of Islands lies a 
ship said to be the Primr an English 
vessel captured by the French privateers- 
men obtaining their authority from a gov- 
ernor named M. Dupleix of Pondicherry, 
and sent from Mauritius to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, conveying to cousin of the 
diplomatic colonial governor a large quan- 
tity of treasure.* For oby reasons the 
cousin did not wish to receive his money 
in France. His plan was to return to 
France from America and say he had ac- 


* Colonial Records, Gilchrist’s Maritime Province papers. 
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quired his fortune in that wonderful country 
in a year’s time, which no one would 
have doubted in those days. Then he 
could settle down and await the return of 
the man who really had amassed it. It 
seems that Quebec fell a month before the 
Primrose arrived (1759) and on being 
warned, her captain attempted to find a 
French fishing station on the west coast of 
Newfoundland. Long after, bits of flotsam 
identified as having been part of the ship, 
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Where is the Hungarian cave in which 
Attila stored his billions of plunder and of 
which he strove to tell as he died ? 

Where is the mountain in which the great 
Khans of Tartary were buried, each with 
much treasure gathered in his lifetime? 

These are questions to fire the imagina- 
tion. 

So the list of quantities of gold and 
precious store stretches out. I have men- 
tioned a few incidents out of scores. How 

















Bay of Islands 


Where the * Primrose” is supposed to have been lost with several millions of treasure 


were found so high up in the bay that the 
people of the region were certain the 
treasure ship had gone down under a great 
western gale that blew about that time and 
had met her fate after entry into the bay. 
Some years ago the coast survey found a 
wreck in some preliminary soundings but 
lost the location. The treasure has been 
estimated at several millions. 

Where is the tomb of Alaric the Goth, 
“crammed with the richest spoils of the 
first sack of Rome”? 

Where did Genseric, the Vandal, hide the 
five ship-loads of gold, silver and jewels he 
gathered in Italy and took to Carthage? 


appalling, how fascinating is the idea of the 
total of the world’s buried treasure! Be it 
also remembered that not one word has 
been said in the foregoing of the riches of 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre and Sidon, the 
spoils of the Moors, the plunder of the 
Norsemen, the gold of Ophir, the treasures 
of Solomon, the vanished royal riches of the 
Eastern emperors. Men produced all this 
wealth, men possessed it for a while but 
where is it now? It seems that the gods 
have made sport of man and his avarice, 
have allowed him to win vast store at 
cost of blood and rack of soul only to re- 
hide it. 
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Lynx and 





Lion 


A Veteran Hunter's Account of Their Traits 


By W. N. Wright 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


in fiction was so fascinat- 
ing to me as the tales 
mighty hunters tell of the 
tracking of wild beasts. 
How a man could bend 
over the trail of a deer 
and learn whether it was a buck or a doe 
which had passed, seemed to me a pure 
miracle. And so it happened that when 
twenty years ago I found myself in the 
northwestern part of the United States 
and in the center of a wonderful gam< 
country, I began a close study of animal 
footprints which I have kept up to the 
present time. 

Few men—even expert hunters—have 
a complete understanding of the significance 
of tracks. Take for instance the photo- 
graphs given above which show the prints 
of the cougar, or mountain lion, and of the 
lynx. You will readily see that there is no 
material difference in them. It will be 
noticed that the foot of the lynx is a little 
more round than the foot of the lion, and 
it is, of course, in the full-grown animals, 
a little smaller. The toes of the cougar 
are more elongated than those of the lynx, 





which are quite round, and there is some- 
what more space between them and the 
pad of the foot proper. Both animals 
have only four toes on the foot with one 
on the inside of the leg a little above the 
foot. The bottoms of the feet of both 
animals are covered with hair, by which 
they are enabled to walk noiselessly. The 
track appears on ordinary ground just 
as if a ball of hair had been pressed down 
and taken up again, but in the moist snow 
and mud it is as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. If the trail either can 
be found in the snow where it can be fol- 
lowed for any considerable distance, one 
can determine which of these animals 
made the trail. The cougar takes a little 
longer stride and does not always place his 


hind-foot exactly in the track of the front- 
foot, a mistake the lynx rarely makes. 
Both of these animals are themselves 
hunters, and it is very difficult to hunt 
them with any show of success without 
dogs, though I have always found them 


cowardly and they will not fight unless 
driven to it. They trust more to their 


ability to conceal themselves and to out- 
wit and outmaneuver the hunter or trailer. 
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Sometimes they lie concealed in a thicket 
and let the hunter pass within a few feet 
of them and will not move unless it is to 
follow him. Often while trailing deer in the 
snow I have discovered traces of as many as 
three of these lions trailing along behind me, 
but have never known one to come in sight. 
Many times when thus followed I have 
abandoned the deer trail and made a 
detour to the right or left, back to where 
the track could be seen, and would watch 
it for an hour or more, but was never lucky 
enough to get a shot. The animals always 
seemed to know that they had followed 
that trail as far as it was safe. The lynx 
is more cunning than the cougar and will 
take more chances in trying to throw a 
dog or hunter from the trail than will the 
lion. Often I have seen one, when pur 
sued by hounds, run in a straight line for 
several hundred yards, then make several 
mighty leaps to one side, turn completely 
back and come in behind the hounds, 
follow them for a hundred yards, and then 
spring to one side and fly for some thicket. 
I have known cougars to throw the dogs 
off so completely that they would have to 
make a large circle to regain the trail. 
Often, when the dogs are too close, they 
will jump to one side, conceal themselves 
under some log or thick bush, and as the 
dogs go howling past, spring back to the 
trail and fly along the-back-track. I have 
shot two that were thus met tearing along 
on the back-track of the dogs. I have 
never seen cougars do this kind of running; 
they always run until they fear that they 
will be caught, when they take to a tree 
or get into some mountain cave. For 
their size they will not put up as wicked a 
fight as the lynx, and both of them will do 
lots of bluffing before they will get right in 
and fight. It is more than useless to try to 
get these animals by trailing unless the 
hunter has everything in his favor and hap- 
pens to strike the trail of a sick or foolish 
animal, and these are scarce. Sometimes 
you will trail up one and find him in a 
cave or hollow log, when he can be driven 
out by punching him with poles, or per- 
haps by smoke, but I have never yet seen 
the hunter that was able to trail one of 
them down and shoot him by outwitting him. 
Once, before I was fully acquainted 
with the habits -f these beasts, I came 
across the trail of three lynxes that one of 
the party had jumped, and I followed the 
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tracks hoping to get a shot. This was 
before I was so well acquainted with them 
and their habits. For about mile the 
trail led along the side of rather a steep 
hillside and then entered a small patch of 
fir trees that were not over ten or twelve 
feet high. In the center of this bunch of 


trees stood an old patriarch of a fir thick 
with limbs from near the ground to the 
very top. The patch of brush was not over 
one hundred and fifty feet diameter, 
and the rest of the country for several 
hundred yards was open with a few large 
trees scattered around. One hundred yards 
below was a lake which was frozen over 
and covered with snow, as was the ground 
to the depth of a foot or more. I walked 
around the patch of trees but the trail did 
not pass through, so I began looking up 
into the old fir thinking the animals had 


climbed up there, but nothing could I 
see. I kept on the upper side of the hill 
so that in case they made lash out I 
should be able to get several shots while 


they were in the open ground. At first 
I shouted in order to bring the other hunters 
to the spot, but I got no answering hallo 


and determined to slay the animals single- 
handed. I gathered several clubs and 
threw them into the brush, but always 
with my gun ready for instant use. After 


the first lot of clubs had b exhausted 
and with no results, I gathered more and 
threw them in, but with m force and 
with the same result as at first. Finding 
that the animals could not roused by 
hurling clubs at them, I decided to follow 
the trail into the thicket and drive them out. 
I had no better success in than with 
the clubs, as the animals traveled in a 
circle around the thicket a1 Kept out of 
my sight. For more than an hour I* beat 
that bush and never got a glimpse of the 
cats. Had I been possessed of a knife or 
hatchet I could have cut down every tree 
there, but as it was I had to withdraw and 
leave the field to the lynxes 

Again, while trailing a cougar in com- 
pany with another hunter, the trail led, 
as it often does, to a dense thicket of small 
firs and brush on a side hill near the top 
of a ridge over which there ran a deep and 
heavily timbered cafon. We passed round 
the bushes and, finding that the lion had 
not gone out, consulted as what to do, 
my scheme being for one to go in and drive 
the cougar out while the other remained 
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outside to shoot him. The other hunter, 
however, demurred to this plan, and finally 
we entered the thicket together. We fol- 
lowed the trail for some distance when it 
came to an old log that had fallen years 
before. The cougar had mounted this 
log and, near the farther end of it, we found 
his bed where he had evidently spent 
several hours in sleep. This log extended 
beyond the outer edge of the thicket and 
we had climbed over it in walking around 
the patch and, although we had passed 
within less than twenty feet of the animal, 
he had never moved until we followed the 
trail into the thicket, when we found that 
he had quietly walked out to the end of 
the log and then, with two or three mighty 
bounds, had passed over the ridge and into 
the canon. 

In the spring of 1898, with Mr. W. E. Car- 
lin, I made a snow-shoe trip into the Bitter 
Root mountains for the purpose of getting 
photographs of wild game. We crossed 
the main divide of the range at the head 
of Bear creek and followed the creek to its 
mouth, where it flows into the main south 
fork of the Clearwater river. At this place 
an old trapper was trapping bear and killing 
all the deer that he could find, for bear bait. 
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While we were there he had an experience 
with a cougar that is worth telling. It 
was about the middle of April when we 
reached his camp and the snow still lay 
deep in the timber and on the higher benches 
and side hills. 

These bear trappers start out early in 
March and build pens for the bear traps, 
set the traps, throw a little bait into each, 
and in this manner go the whole round of 
their line of bear traps. This is something 
like a month or more before they expect 
the bears to come out from the winter’s 
hibernation. After doing this work the 
trappers again make a trip to their traps 
just before the bears are expected out 
and do what they call “ pegging” the traps, 
see that the bait is all right, and cut away 
from about the traps any snow and ice 
which may have fallen and melted since 
the traps were set. “ Pegging” consists 
of driving sticks pointed at either end into 
the ground around the traps, in such a 
manner that the bear must necessarily 
place his foot either on the sharp pointed 
pegs or on the pan of the trap. 

This old trapper started out to peg his 
traps and cut away the ice. He took noth- 
ing but an ax, as he did not expect to have 
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any use for the gun. In one of the traps, 
some twelve miles from camp, he found a 
large cougar that had dragged the trap 
aad clog for a few feet only and was sitting 
in a patch of brush behind a large log. 
The old man did not want to go to camp 
and get his gun, so he decided to cut a 
heavy pole and beat out the brains of the 
brute with that. He cut the pole and pro- 
ceeded to administer the skull-breaking 
blows, but the brush was so thick that the 
blows were ineffectual. For a while the 
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the trapper at last had to go to camp and 
get his gun and shoot the brute. 

Hunting the cougar with hounds is ex 
citing. The cry of the hounds and the 
sound of the chase is grand music as it 
sweeps Over the mountains and through 
the cafons and valleys where the echoes 
throw back the sound until it seems as if 
there were hundreds of dogs engaged in- 
stead of perhaps a half dozen. Then one 
can never tell how long the chase will last, 
or whether the end will come at the first 





His eye on the gun: a rare chance for a shot 


, 
animal took the pounding and simply 
snarled, but by the time he had received 
ten or a dozen blows over the head and the 
blood began to run freely from his nose 
and mouth, he made a move that the old 
man had not figured on. Crouching low on 
the ground, the animal made a spring for 
the old fellow and, although handicapped 
with a twenty-pound trap and an eighty- 
pound clog, he cleared brush, log, and all 
and landed at the old man’s feet. The 
latter made a backward spring just in time 
to escape. The lion then clawed the ax 
and pole together and sat on them, and 


treeing. If hunted with only two or three 
dogs, the cougar will not always remain in 
the tree until the hunter comes up. I 
have known one to jump three times before 
finally becoming tired enough to stick to 
the tree until shot. It is not safe to hunt 
the cougar With only one dog, as the dog 
often will be killed before the hunter can 
come up. One dog with which we had 
killed many cougars, at last got after an 
old one that took the first leaning tree 
that he came to, and before we came up he 
had attacked and killed the dog and buried 
him in the snow. I have never, personally, 
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known cougars to try to kill the dogs where 
there was more than one dog engaged in 
the attack, but often, after clawing and 
scratching the dogs badly, they have es- 
caped and run for an hour or more before 
taking to another tree. An old fellow 
that we treed three times in one day we 


a camera” 


did not get, as he would not remain in the 
tree until we came up, and as we had only 
three dogs and these were too small to hold 
him, he always beat the dogs off and then 
took another run. This he kept up all 
day and finally, at dark, we had to call 
off the worn-out dogs and return to camp. 
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Old Noel of the Mellicites 


By Holman Day 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON MC COUCH 








AKAs) ELONI BEAULIEU, wak- 
Ete) ing, heard a queer sound 
Mm in the night. It came out 
of the woods to the east 
of the Monarda clearing, 
passed along the highway 
under the windows of 
Beloni’s “line-house,” and went on down 
into the bowl of the valley towards the 
woods on the west where the road swung 
up and hid itself in the hillside spruces. 

The purr of innumerable little feet on 
the hard clay road—that was the sound. 
There was a strange rustling shuffle as of 
many bodies. Every now and then he 
heard the broken dust-choked quaver of 
a sheep’s complaint or the tremulous wail 
of a lamb. 

Beloni Beaulieu did not rise and look 
out. They called him “ Balance’’ Beaulieu 
in that section. By the roadside in front 
of his house was an iron post. One could 
lean his back against it and set one foot in 
the Dominion of Canada and the ather 
upon the soil of the United States. Be- 
loni’s house and his big barn straddled the 
line. The head of Beloni’s bed was draped 
with the American flag. The footboard 
displayed the Union Jack. 

In the big main room downstairs a 
streak of yellow paint exactly divided the 
floor space. Loafers could lolf in one 
country and expectorate upon alien soil, 
according to prejudice. It was not mere 
whim that located Beloni Beaulieu’s house 
thus impartially in the Monarda clearing. 
In the great room downstairs was a mighty 
truck with iron wheels. It was piled high 
with a stock of liquors. 

Only once in the history of Beloni’s 
place had the officers of both nations been 
able to agree and descend simultaneously. 
Then he centered his truck on the line, 
straddled the paint mark himself, and 
stood with arms folded. He reckoned 
safely upon the jealousy of nations, having 
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experience in such matters. Thereupon 
the officers fell into such dispute over 
honors and share of spoils that they de- 
parted their several ways, leaving Beloni 
astride his paint streak and his stock in- 
tact upon the international truck. 

Watered with such experience, it is no 
wonder that neutrality grew into perfect 
flower with him. “ Balance’ Beaulieu 
became a name well chosen. 

When heavy wains rumbled in the night, 
when hurrying horses clip-clopped past at 
the canter, when creatures’ hoofs pattered 
without, Beloni Beaulieu merely nestled 
his nose deeper into his pillow. Given 
three hundred miles of frontier in a cus- 
toms district, given fourteen men to guard 
it, and one may understand what part 
the informer must play if the smuggler is 
to be caught. 

Beloni Beaulieu turned his back to the 
dormer window and dulled his ear to the 
now distant scuffings of little hoofs. And 
as for the dust-choked bleatings, he sleepily 
murmured to himself: 

“T ban he’r de frogs in de Hagas swamp 
ver’ plain to-night.” 

It pleased Beloni’s caution to lie to him- 
self. It served in lieu of rehearsal. 

But when hoarse shoutings came swelling 
up on the night breeze, oaths, commands 
and at last the poppings of revolvers, 
Beloni Beaulieu sat up in bed and lis- 
tened with frank purpose to get the facts. 

“T tink Big Ben git caught at last,” he 
muttered. “Or else ” he cautiously 
checked himself, burrowed his face into 
his pillow and prepared to sleep again. 

“Father!’’ called an agitated voice at his 
door. “Father, they are shooting. They 
are fighting.” 

“T he’r nottin’s,’ 
sleepily. 

“It is the officers—the customs men 
she insisted. 

“T he’r nottin’s.” 


J 


murmured Beloni 
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When she would have said more he 
shouted at her harshly. Beloni Beaulieu 
had always ruled imperiously in his house. 

“ Elisiane, to bed!”’ 

After he had hearkened to the rustle of 
her reluctant going he snored placidly. 

But in the first gray streak of dawn 
beating fists shook his broad door that 
faced the highway and an impatient voice 
called his name insistently. 

Beloni opened one eye to the pale 
square of the dormer window. 

“T sell nottin’s so ver’ early lak’ dis, 
m’sieu,” he muttered in his beard. 

“Open your door, Beaulieu,” roared 
the voice. “Here’s a man that’s suffer- 
ing.” 

The publican pulled his blanket over 
his ears. 

“In the name of the United States,” 
summoned the voice without. 

It was plain that the person had shifted 
from his fists to the heel of his boot. 

“Tt is the young man of the customs, 
father,” quavered his daughter’s voice at 
the crack of his door. “The handsome 
young man who was here Tuesday week.” 

Her adjective of compliment made 
Beaulieu furious 

“To bed,” he snarled. “It is not for 
Beloni Beaulieu’s girl to talk so of yo’ng 
mans except that one I have promise ’er 
to.” 

“Are you going to let a man die on your 
doorstep, old thief of a Canuck ?’’ bawled 
the man outside, his voice breaking with 
passion. 

Beaulieu began to sway his huge body 
in order that the creaking of the bedcords 
might distract his attention from the clamor 
of the voice. 

But all at once he paused in this occu 
pation and sat up in bed. There was 
sudden silence, then the clack of the big 
bolts and the shuffle of feet on the floor 
of the main room 

Beloni Beaulieu awakened then in 
earnest. Half dressed he came plunging 
down the stairs, tossing his hairy arms 
above his head with Gallic energy, raving, 
cursing and pad-padding to and fro with 
bare feet. 

“Who ban pull my bolt—who ban pull 
dat bolt?’ he demanded. “Yo’ don’t 


have right to come in my plac’. I say 


yo’ go ’long out.” 
He paused before the trespassers. 


A tall young man, panting from his ex- 
ertions, sat on the long bench that is called 
a “deacon-seat’’ in frontier parlance. 
Across his knees was an elderly man whom 
he had evidently tugged in as he would 
bear a sack of grain. 

The elderly man was very white and 
there were puckers of suffering in his fore- 
head. 

The young man’s cap bore the eagle of 
the United States customs service. The 
other was bareheaded, but a « 
was pinned on his coat. 

“Yo’ br-reak in and yo’ no bus’- 
ness,” roared Beloni. “Yo’ leave dis 
plac’.” 

Suddenly Beaulieu saw | daughter. 
She came out of the shadows near the door, 
closed it and drove the bolts again. Over 
her night gear was a wrapper of bright 
colors. Such a robe might have seemed 
gaudy on another. It appeared to belong 
to her brillancy. Against the soft duski- 
ness of her Acadian pallor her cheeks 
burned like roses. She came straight to 
her father, pushing back the tumbling 
masses of dark hair from her forehead. 
There was appeal in the liquid depths of 
the big black eves that she rned up to 
him; there was fear, too, for the reign of 
her household despot had_ beer supreme; 
but there was also solemn resolve. 

‘I opened the door to them,” she said. 

He began to scream at her shrilly in the 
French tongue, but with her hand still 
propping the mass of her hair she said: 

“ There are times when the Good Mother 
commands. I could not tell the priest that 
I had heard suffering and turned away.” 

‘You are to obey me,” he -sheuted. 
“You are my girl. You are to do as I 
say.” 

‘I am become a woman within the 
week,” she said firmly, “and I have my 
own immortal soul to fit for Paradise. It 
is as the good priest tells me. It is your 
sin if you prevent me.” 

This was her first rebelli He stood 
before her, his jaw drooping, his great 
fists closing and unclosing. He had been 
unwilling to own that he feared her se- 
cretly since she had returned from St. 
Basil convent. She had the beauty of her 
habitant mother of the old Acadian stock. 
She brought from the convent no affected 
graces of city life—for St. Basil is itself in 
the remote north country. She had come 
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“ Durgin swore roundly as he turned to follow the girl’s gaze” 


back grave and placid and centered in a 
mental and spiritual poisesthat abashed 
while it angered him in a sullen secret 
way. The constant uneasy apprehension 
was with him that she was préparing to 
rebuke him for the traffic that had made 
him rich. He could bawl commands at 
her bravely through a closed door; he 
could look over her head or at her feet and 
growl despotically. Now, pushing back her 
dark hair, she stared full into his face with 
those big, unwavering eyes and calmly 
repeated: 

“And so I opened the door to them, 
father.” 

The young officer, watching the work- 
ings of Beloni’s face and the twitchings of 
his hands, saw menace in the mien. He 
did not understand that it was angry em- 
barrassment that had overwhelmed this 
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bearded lion. He slipped from under 
his burden, laid the wounded man’s head 
gently on the bench and came between 
them. 

“Let this matter be between us, Beau- 
lieu,” he said with spirit, “for if the door 
had not been opened I would have broken 
in the side of your house.” 

Here was fair prey and proper outlet 
for the giant’s wrath. He began to scream 
his threats,and oaths, but the other shoved 
forward very close to his blotchy nose a 
sturdy and monitory digit. 

“No more talk,” he gritted. “A room 
and a bed for that man. After the hap- 
penings of this night, the United States 
Government proposes to find out who are 
its friends and who are its enemies in this 
section. Do you understand me?” 

Beaulieu gathered a strand of beard 
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betwe» his teeth and was silent, but his 
hands trembled when he helped the young 
man to lift the wounded deputy, and the 
back. of his thick neck burned more redly 
than his exertions warranted. 

The girl watched them stumble up the 
stairs with their burden. She asked no 
permission, but ran to the big barn and 
called to a youth who came into the red 
dawn rubbing his eyes with grimy fists. 
She stayed, urging haste, until she saw him 
go rattling down the Monarda turnpike in 
a dusty road cart. His errand was to 
fetch a surgeon. 

As she gazed after him, she saw moving 
white spots scattered on the distant slope 
near the woods. She knew them for the 
great flock of sheep that had passed in the 
night from Canadian to American territory. 
That the flock was now without watcher 
or warder was shown by the manner in 
which the weary animals roamed or lolled 
upon the hillside. With anxious fear 
knotting her white forehead she slowly 
ran her eyes along the belt of woods, seek- 
ing for some sign of human life. 

“It must be the Durgins’ drove,” she 
muttered. “There were many shots. 
Their sheep are left. I have been afraid 
it would happen.” 

“Elise!’? The sound was hissed rather 
than spoken. . 

At the farther corner of the great barn 
a hand beckoned and she went there fear- 
lessly. ‘The person who had called stepped 
out to meet her. She stared without sur- 
prise into his hard gray eyes that shuttled 
nervously under her gaze. 

“Ts he dead—the old one; I saw Lane 
bring him here?’’ he asked huskily. He 
was fingering with nervous hand the plait 
of his smart corduroy jacket. 

“No,” she replied simply. 

As his face lightened his youthfulness 
appeared. One would have thought him 
older when the lines were deep in forehead 
and cheeks. 

“We weren’t to blame, father and I 
weren’t,” he cried, spreading his gloved 
hands before her. “They tried to take 
our property away from us. We had to 
shoot. And father is hit. He’s_ bad. 
The boys have taken him home across the 
line.” 

“But you have no right to be breaking 
the law. You have no right to shoot men 
who are doing their duty, Duff Durgin.” 
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Her eyes were steady and cold and she 
stepped back when he came to take her 
hands. 

“Oh, you are not the girl you were before 
you went away to St. Basil,’ he whined. 
“Tt has always been done on the border. 
My grandfather, your grandfather, my 
father, your father, have not been thought 
less of by our people for showing that we 
are not afraid of the stingy Yankees.” His 
eyes shone and he came close to her. 
“When we are married we shall have fifty 
thousand dollars of our own the bank. 
It’s better than a flat wallet and silly no- 
tions, Elise.” 

“We shall not be married, Dut 

There was no surprise in the stare he 
returned. There was only sudden anger. 
He had been controlling some hidden feel- 
ing ever since he came to meet her. 

“Don’t you suppose I know—don’t you 
suppose I know?”’ he shrilled, clutching 
her savagely by both arms. “I have been 
waiting for you to say it. A nice excuse 
you are giving me! A girl that has lived 
all her life, so far, on the best in the land 
bought by the kind of money that Beloni 
Beaulieu makes! But that excuse won’t 
go with me, Elisiane. Not with me! Do 
you think that I travel this border day and 
night not to know all the news? I have 
been waiting for you all these years since 
our folks struck hands on the match— 
waiting like an honest man. It is not that 
I couldn’t have had the best there are be- 
tween St. Agathe and the St. Croix.” He 
released her arms and stepped back as 
though to let her survey the attractions of 
the person and attire that had given Duff 
Durgin a reputation along the border. 
Then he leaned forward and vibrated his 
palm at her edgewise. “I have been 
waiting for you according to promise, I 
say, but you—but you 

“But 1?” she repeated icily 

“But you have been sneaking outside 
the convent at St. Basil to meet another 
sneak—the Yankee sneak that spies on 
good people in the name of his govern- 
ment. He’s there in that house of yours. 
I followed him when he came here. You 
opened the door to him. Now your father 
shall know it all, Elisiane Beaulieu—and 
Big Beloni knows how to run hisown house.” 

The threat seemed to fail of the effect 
he had hoped. She was staring over his 
shoulder. 
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“ Noel Bear 


An old man was coming upon them from 
around the corner of the barn. He was 
so gaunt and tall that he seemed to stalk 
with stilt-like motion. His hair was long 
and straight and his face brown and she 
knew him for one of the Mellicite tribe, a 
pathetic racial remnant forgotten in the 
depths of the Province forest. 
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came with the stealth of a cat” 


Durgin swore roundly as he turned to 
follow the girl’s gaze. 

“T’ve told you I’d kill you if you keep 
following me, Bear,’’ he threatened. 

“You kill, I no follow,” replied the 
Indian gravely. 

“T mean it,” roared Durgin with rising 
passion. “ About face and away from here!”’ 
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“Kill,” repeated the Mellicite senten- 
tiously. “Noel Bear one hundred two. 
Better die. 

“You his gal?’’ he demanded of the 
girl. He bent down his seamed, gnarled 
face and looked at her wistfully. “You 
his gal? Too bad!’’ 

The old man drew himself up, folded 
his arms and waited for the attack that 
Durgin seemed about to make on him. 

“T’ll despise you if you lay a finger on 
that old man,” cried the girl with fierce 
precipitancy. At the same time she vigor- 
ously pushed Durgin away. 

“T follow to tell all gal him bad,” the 
Indian went on stolidly. “I follow him 
to-day, I follow him to-morrow. I follow 
him till he kill me or he come back to 
where Noel Bear’s great - granddaughter 
wait and cry for him with dat poo’, poo’, 
little baby on her knee.” 

The girl gasped and grew white, then 
the red surged to her cheeks and brow. 

“You damned, lying Injun,” shrieked 
Durgin, but though he drove his gloved 
fists together again and again he did not 
strike the man he threatened. 

“I’m Injun—yes. But chief.” The 
Mellicite raised his voice. “And my great- 
granddaughter have Acadian father and 
grandfather, and she white. Lola Niko- 
lah she white lamb of the Mellicites.”” Old 
Noel’s voice trembled, though his eyes were 
stern under their grizzled tufts. 

He had spoken the name of her whose 
beauty was the pride of the little tribe, and 
whose fame had been long abroad in the 
region. 

Pain and grief, excitement and anger 
struggled together on the girl’s face and 
in her-big eyes. 

“Lola Nikolah,” she gasped. “Has 
has this man deceived Lola Nikolah ?”’ 

“Him,” said the Indian. He folded 
his arms once more. “Where he go I 
follow to tell him. I tell him alone. I 
tell him among his friends. I tell of him 
to all people till he come back to her he 
spoil.” 

He was Nemesis—tall and gaunt and 
dusky and solemn; old with the seamings 
of a century; calm in his self-set purpose; 
quiet in his stoical anger—but Nemesis! 

The girl stared at him a moment and 
then her woman’s heart and sympathy 
broke through the barriers of race. 

“Poor old grandfather,” she half sobbed, 
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put her burning brow against the hand laid 
on his breast and then turned and ran 
away. 

Durgin was left, facing the old man. 
His countenance was blazing with shame 
and fury and he fumbled under the flap 
of his coat. 

“This is ten days you’ve been following 
me, you old lunatic of a blackmailer,” he 
gritted. He had his revolver in his hand. 
“You are going to die. By the infernal, 
you shan’t ruin me with your tongue.”’ 

“Kill. Yes.” grunted the chief. He 
lifted a thin, age-speckled hand and pointed 
to the iron post. “Kill this side. Yan- 
kees don’t hang. Coward to spoil our 
lamb. Coward to kill old man.” 

Durgin’s face went white. 

“Tl never marry an Injun. You can’t 
make me marry an Injun. What do I 
care if she is white? She’s Injun. I'll 
pay. I’ve said I’d pay. That’s all you'll 
get out of me, Bear.” 

The Mellicite shook his head, his gray 
eyebrows knotting close. 

“No money. You! She cry many 
tears. It’s for you. It’s all she want. 
You! I’m old great-grandfather. I come. 
I follow. I keep follow. I tell all till 
shame drive you back—till white people 
all know and drive you back.” 

The calm, relentless purpose in the 
withered old face that gloomed above him 
maddened Durgin, already distraught by 
his accumulating troubles. 

He stood on his tiptoes, struck upward 
and forward with a grunt and the old man 
went down under the blow. 

Without a look at the prostrate figure, 
he started for the house, cautiously and 
with eyes on its windows. ‘ 

Beaulieu was in the main room when 
he entered after carefully reconnoitering. 
The big man was still pad-padding and 
nodded sulky affirmation when Durgin 
inquiringly pointed a finger upstairs. 

“Yo’ do nice t’ing, yo’ do,” growled 
the publican. “Shoot and bang and bring 
trouble onto my house.” 

“How long since you have been in favor 
of handing over your good property to 
customs men?”’ demanded Durgin with 
a sneer. “It’s the biggest flock we’ve 
put through in two years,” he went on, 
with a despondent wave of his hand to- 
ward the distant hillside where the white 
spots showed in the morning light. “ Elise 
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has sent the boy for a doctor. 
help to round up our sheep.” 

“Ba gar,” snorted Beaulieu, “she ac’ 
like she t’ink she run this plac’ to-day. 
If dat ke’p on I be ’fraid of her ’stead of 
her ’fraid of me, like her mother ban. I 
donno what’s git into her. Yo’ better 
gon’ and git marry queeck.” 

“Now is the time to talk about that same 
thing, and it’s what I’m going to talk 
about, sheep or no sheep,” said Durgin 
with venom. “Your girl has told me that 
she will never marry me. 
same as told me, too, that you and your 
orders could go straight to perdition.” 

“Dat trut’, hey?’’? demanded Beaulieu, 
his ready anger rising, his hair bristling. 

“And I know what’s got into her, even 
if you don’t,” Durgin went on, relishing 
the other’s rage. “I’ve known it a long 
time, Beloni, but I’m no blabber. I’ve 
waited till she made the first stab. It’s 
her doings, Beloni, all her doings.” 

“Ba the thousand devils, why don’ you 
tell me?” shouted Beaulieu in an ecstasy 
of impatience and apprehension. 

“This young deputy’s name is Norman 
Lane,” said Durgin, sinking his voice. 
“Did you notice how soon he was trans- 
ferred down here when your daughter 
came home from school? He’s_ been 
courting her up there, Beloni. She broke 
convent rules to meet him. They’re in 
love—by the gods, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with her!” His voice trembled with 
jealous passion. “A nice thing, a Yan- 
kee custom house sneak getting the daugh- 
ter of Beloni Beaulieu, eh? That is why 
she sneers at me and don’t care anything for 
you now—not enough to obey you. Where 
is she? I'll bet they’re hugging and kissing 
somewhere now—this very minute!” His 
voice broke huskily. He licked his dry lips. 

The neck veins swelled under Beau- 
lieu’s purple skin, and he hooked strands 
of beard into his mouth with his tongue 
and spat them out again. 

“Where is she?” persisted Durgin. 

“She say she go to look to the seeck 
man,” said Beloni slowly, apparently 
striving to strain the piece of news through 
his thick camprehension. “ But if—but if— 
aw, if she ban do dat t’ing what yo’ say ——”” 

He could voice no threat that suited 
his feelings. He merely shook his big 
hands above his head. 

The next moment, obeying a whispered 
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suggestion of Durgin, he started softly 
upstairs in his bare feet. The young man 
followed, tiptoeing carefully. 

The wounded deputy had been carried 
to the room nearest the head of the stairs. 
A big, dark closet was opposite its door 
and here the two men hid themselves, 
breathing thickly. 

They could hear the querulous tones of 
the sufferer. He had revived since he had 
been placed at ease on a bed. 

“There they are, Norman, boy—there 
they are! Ican see ’em from the window. 
They are scattered all over the hillside. 
They’ll be back after the sheep, Norman. 
It’s a wonder they haven’t tried it already. 
We must have ’em, boy. They have 
dodged us all these years, the Durgins— 
for they own the border folks. Let’s have 
those sheep, Norman.” 

The two in the closet heard the soothing 
voices of the girl and the young man trying 
to calm the speaker, but he grew only the 
more eager. 

“Out after them, boy. Out after them. 
It will be a big plum for you. I am all 
right, I tell you! You are wasting your 
time staying here with me. I order you 
to go. I'll report you if you don’t go. 
Scare those sheep into the Monarda road. 
They’ll go along. The woods fence each 
side. Get ’em started and shoot the man 
that follows you. It will kill me if I lie 
here and see the Durgins get away with 
those sheep. You’re driving me into a 
fever, Norman. For God’s sake, get out 
and do your duty.” 

His voice rose into quavering appeal, 
growing louder as those with him tried to 
remonstrate. At last the eavesdroppers 
heard him utter a cry that was half a shout 
of joy, half a groan of pain. 

“T knew you’d go, boy. You’ve got the 
right stuff in you.” 

When the door opened the two in the 
closet shrank back into the gloom. The 
girl came with the young deputy. He 
closed the door softly behind them and 
took Elisiane’s hands. 

“T leave Uncle Dan with you until the 
doctor comes,’’ he murmured. 

“But one alone cannot head a flock of 
sheep into the Monarda road,’ she in- 
sisted, her country-woman’s good sense 
to the fore. “They’ll come back unless 


there is some one in the road at this side 
when you start them.’ 
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“But I’ll manage, little girl,” he said 
stoutly. “It has been bad business, mine 
this morning with your father. But I was 
desperate and I had to use hard words to 
him.” 

“When he is breaking the good laws, 
and forgets that an Acadian door is never 
closed in the face of one who needs shelter, 
he is not my father then,” cried the girl 
excitedly. “I am ashamed—ashamed— 
ashamed of his money, Norman! I have 
been taunted!” Her voice broke, and she 
clung to him, sobbing. 

“Ashamed of Beloni Beaulieu, hey?” 
roared a voice from the dark closet, and 
the giant thrust out his face, his hairy hands 
clutching the door casing on either side. 
“It’s what yo’ bring from St. Basil, eh— 
dat shame feelin’? I ban he’r how yo’ 
got dat feelin’, and now we'll see ’bout dat.” 

There was so much of malice and 
menace in the tone that Lane swung the 
girl toward the head of the stairway and 
stepped between her and the angry father. 
But the daughter flung herself forward 
again and stood in front of the young man. 

“This is an Acadian home, father, and 
I am the mistress here. You shall not 
harm our guest.” 

Beloni felt something hard prodding 
him behind. Into the hand he put out 
to defend himself was. shoved the smooth, 
cold butt of a revolver. 

“Ashamed of your father, hey?” per- 
sisted Beaulieu. “ Yo’ t’ink yo’ run my 
house, do yo’? Yo’ let a Yankee sneak 
court yo’? Now yo’ go on your room 
where yo’ belong! It’s my bus’ness here 
wit’ dis mans. Yo’ go on your room or 
yo’ go off my house, off wit’ yo’—yo’— 
yo’——,,” he began to sputter oaths and 
obscene names, thinly disguised in patois. 

Instantly the girl whirled and still keep- 
ing her body between her lover and the 
foaming Beaulieu, she began to push Lane 
down the stairs. 

“Tf you love me, if you love me, Nor- 
man!’’ she kept whispering passionately. 
“You must go! You cannot fight with my 
father.” 

“Pop him, Beloni,” prompted a hissing 
voice behind the father. “It’s your time 
now. Pop him! He’s stealing your gifl 
and laughing at you.” 

Beaulieu stood raising and lowering 
the weapon. 

“* Balance’ Beloni!’’ sneered Durgin. 


“Didn’t you ever make up your mind on 
any one thing, you old fool ?”’ 

The giant whirled on his tormentor. 

“Yo’ t’ink I go hang for a girl like dat?” 
he demanded; “a girl dat ban ashamed 
of her own father? Let her go. Let her 
ban a Yankee sneak! I have some plenty 
tr-rouble. I don’ let yo’ mak’ some more 
for me. Yo’ keep on shootin’, if yo’ lak 
to. Yo’ know how.” He shook the re- 
volver at the door where lay the wounded 
officer and then threw it on the floor. He 
seemed about to shift his spleen to the man 
who was sneering at his irresolution. 

“By the gods, then, I have something at 
stake even if you haven’t,” blurted Durgin. 
“No government hound is going to steal 
my property and my girl—not from Duff 
Durgin, to have it laughed about the whole 
length of this border! I’m into it so far. 
I can keep on.” 

Durgin had been trained to lawlessness 
from boyhood. He had seen officers bat- 
tered into lifelessness and had known that 
the perpetrators had escaped. Now, with 
the strongest motives that can sway un- 
bridled temper to prompt him, he did not 
reflect on future chances. Gripping his 
weapon he rushed for the stairs. The 
door of the big room was open. The 
fugitives were in the yard. When he 
reached a window they were hurrying 
along the highway. 

On the heap of stones that surrounded 
the iron post sat the old Indian. He was 
slowly wiping away blood that smeared 
his wrinkled forehead. He stared after 
the couple in the road and then fixed his 
eyes on the house. 

Durgin was hesitating and swearing 
when Beaulieu came to his side. * 

“Yo’ fire no shot from my house—not 
wit’ Noel Bear ready to carry away the 
news,” growled Beloni, clutching Durgin’s 
arm, and driving down his weapon. 

“TI know a way, Beaulieu. Let me go! 
I know a way. It has been done to such 
sneaks before. It can be done again. 
Then let them prove it. It has never been 
proven against any one yet. Let me go!” 

A magazine rifle hung from deer’s 
horns at the side of the room. Durgin, 
released by Beloni, ran to it, lifted it down 
and hurried to the back of the house. He 
left through a window, and, stooping, 
ran across the field to gain the shelter of 
the woods. A dog barked shrilly after 
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him from his kennel in the shed. At the 
sound, the Indian lifted his head and 
seemed to sniff with almost canine eager- 
ness. The house shut off his view of the 
field through which Durgin was running. 
But Noel Bear, with the trained instinct 
of the woods, knew the note in that dog’s 
bark. He left his seat on the stones and 
crept along the side of the house. He 
was in time to see the stooping figure just 
disappearing in the belt of woods. 

With caution he waited a moment and 
then, marking with his eye the slanting 
birch where Durgin had vanished from 
sight, he took the trail. 

“Let ’em all go,’’ muttered Beloni, who 
had witnessed the scene from the windows 
of the big room. His daughter and the 
young officer were well along the Monarda 
turnpike. The tall figure of the Indian 
was already half way to the timber. “Let 
’em all go. Dey all mak’ tr-rouble for 
me. Let ’em hav’ it out so it suits ’em.” 
Then he grumblingly began to lug the 
liquors from the truck into a secure hiding 
place, feeling that an official storm was 
about to break over his establishment. 

The aged Mellicite had the training of 
the old days when the secrets of the trail 
were the primer of Indian youth. This 
forlorn and gnarled old centenarian was 
the last link between the past and the 
present—the past of chase and forest craft 
—the present of mixed blood and shattered 
traditions. 

Under the leaning birch he bent low to 
the ground, his eyes dimmer than of old, 
but his instinct keen. He followed swiftly 
and surely. The trail led around the 
Monarda clearing, keeping well in the 
shelter of the big trees. Its course was to 
gain the opposite hillside where the sheep 
still lingered. The old man had’ seen the 
young people go away, agitated and hurry- 
ing. The hot brow of the girl seemed still 
to burn on his hand. Her woman’s word 
of consolation burned still more hotly in 
his heart, for it meant her woman’s sym- 
pathy for the broken flower of the tribe. 
The grim purpose of this skulker with the 
rifle was not hidden from him. He went 
on more swiftly still—crawling here and 
there on the dry places, trotting noiselessly 
where the footmarks showed on the moist 
mould of the forest. 

When he had compassed nearly the half- 
circuit of the clearing he caught sight of 
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Durgin far ahead of him. There was a 
bare spot on a little hill and Durgin went 
up and across it on the run, even though 
a strip of woods hid him from the main 
clearing. At the top he stood looking 
about him for a moment and then dodged 
out of sight. From where he stood the 
Indian noted the nature of the covert. 
A great tree had been uprooted by a gale. 
In a hollow at the foot of a towering wall 
of twisted roots and stones and earth the 
man had hidden himself. 

Noel Bear, running with an agility that 
belied his hundred years, avoided the 
cleared spot by a detour and came with 
the stealth of a cat to the trunk of the up- 
turned tree. He listened. A little rattling 
of small stones on the other side of the 
massive wall of contorted roots and up- 
lifted soil told him that Durgin had made 
his lair there. He was pushing aside the 
little stones to ensconce himself more 
snugly. Below him was the Monarda 
road, its mouth opening upon the hillside 
clearing a quarter of a mile away. 

The Indian heard faintly the hallooing 
of the young customs deputy, collecting 
the scattered sheep. 

The old man at first cast anxious looks 
in the direction of the clearing and softly 
started backward as though to circle and 
intercept those who were running on this 
danger that he now well understood. 

But immediately his face hardened, his 
yellow teeth shut tight and he returned to 
the tree, stepping softly and slowly. 

He may have reflected that he was only 
postponing the vengeance of a desperate 
enemy by warning the deputy. He may 
have understood the ambition of the officer 
to capture the smuggled animals. It is 
more probable that the sense of his own 
wrongs and those of the Mellicite maiden 
whom this wretch had flouted and cast off 
stirred him most deeply. For again he 
wiped the bleeding scar on his face and 
stared at the smear on his thin hand. The 
memory of what Durgin had said to him 
before he struck was bitter in Noel Bear at 
that moment, because he muttered, 

“Him no go back! Well!” 

His only weapon was a huge knife 
strapped at his waist. He drew it. 

On the other side of the earth wall was 
a desperate and angry man with a rifle, his 
back to the roots and commanding all in 
front of him. One who climbed the wall 
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would inevitably dislodge stones and give 
alarm. It was folly to attempt to storm 
him from the front. 

The old Mellicite had a more certain 
plan—a strange, a daring plan that his 
quick eye and his woods’ knowledge had 
grasped when he first came to the prostrate 
tree. At ten feet of its length from the 
wall of roots and earth the falling trunk 
had crushed against a boulder. The tree 
had split raggedly, unevenly, diagonally. 
Its two parts were united by splintered 
fibers—many of them. 

The Indian crouched under the bushes 
beside the boulder and began to “ scruffle”’ 
his hands slightly in the dry leaves. Then 
he whined and grunted. The sound was 
an exact imitation of the familiar porcupine 
so common in the north woods. Imme- 
diately he commenced work on the fibers 
with his knife. The sound of their sever- 
ing was like the dull grinding of a porcu- 
pine’s teeth as he gnaws wood and bark 
for his food. 

“Damnation take the quill pig!” he 
heard Durgin snarl. Then came a hand- 
ful of small stones over the earth wall. 

But the Indian reckoned rightly when 
he figured that Duff Durgin, intent on his 
bitter revenge, would not leave his hiding 
place and hazard observation for the sake 
of chasing away a porcupine. 

The Mellicite whined and grunted again, 
rustled the dry leaves a bit more and then 
went on vigorously with his knife. 

Now there was a chorus of bleatings in the 
road below. The sheep had started along. 
They came trotting, quavering their cries. 

Durgin threw no more stones. Noel 
Bear heard the click of steel as Durgin 
jacked in his cartridge. The Indian drove 
his knife with furious haste deep between 
the halves of the splintered trunk. The 
rush of the animals in the road below hid 
the sound from the man on the other side 
of the wall. 

It was a trap set by Nature herself, and 
the Indian had but the springing of it. 

It was the mightiest deadfall of the forest, 
ready to hand. 

In time the wood-borers, the frost, or 
sleet storms massing weight upon the 
twisted roots and the earth in their clutch 
would have sprung it, for the fibers made 
but a feeble hold of the stump upon the 
body of the tree that held this overweighted 
wall in poise. The Mellicite knew well 


when -the last, quick impulse was needed. 
There was an ash stake from a lumber- 
man’s sled near at hand. He seized it, 
set it between the two halves and sagged 
with all his strength and weight. 

The wall did not merely fall. “Fall” 
is too slow a word. It “flipped” like the 
jaw of a steel trap. A cat could not have 
jumped to safety from under its rush. 
Much less Durgin, who had tucked him- 
self into a hollow under the*roots. The 
Mellicite was not sure that there was a cry. 
The sheep were massing in the road below 
and were bleating loudly, and he was not 
certain of sounds. 

The great “ plat” of earth was back upon 
its ancient and familiar site, its stump 
jutting serenely and innocently from its 
center. Those who would have gone 
looking for a man beneath what the cen- 
turies seemed to have planted in its place 
would not have been deemed wise 

The Mellicite was sitting with his back 
against that stump when Norman Lane 
and the girl came past, following the sheep. 
Her face was flushed from her exertions, 
her big eyes were bright with excitement 
and glowing with a purpose that had not 
been in them when she left her father’s 
house. The big hat that she had snatched 
from a hook in the hall hung by its strings 
upon her back. They were walking hand 
in hand. 

She was the first to see the solitary figure 
above them on the hillside, for the woman’s 
fears had kept her eyes busy. When she 
called to him and he would not come down, 
she left the young man with a word and 
climbed the slope. 

When she returned and took the eager 
hand her lover held to her, her eye$ were 
wet and her voice trembled 

“Poor, lonely old man,”’ she murmured, 
looking back over her shoulder as they 
walked on, “he has had bitter trouble, 
Norman, and I wanted to tell him how 
truly and honestly I pitied him. Because 
Indians do not talk there are those who 
do not think they suffer. You can hardly 
guess what old Noel Bear was doing. He 
had a little wooden box on his knee and a 
bit of sugar was in it and he was waiting. 
He said that one bee would come and 
get some sugar and fly away to its tree. 
Then it will come back bringing another 
bee with it, and so he'll follow their 
line.” 
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“What a precious bee I am bringing 
back with me,” he smiled. “I pray to 
God that I may be taking you to the 
sweetest things of your life, Elise.” 

A road cart met them, forcing its way 
through the circling sheep. It was the 
surgeon, brought by the messenger. 

He received Lane’s hasty explanations 
and directions and promised to remain 
until the authorities relieved him. 

“T have a word to send to my father, 
Elie,” said the girl stoutly, as the farm 
hand straightened the reins. “Tell him 
I have gone from home to be married to 
the man I love and that I will be his daugh- 
ter again only when he has become what 
good Acadians ought to be. He will un- 
derstand what I mean.” 

The restive horse started on, for the 
arms of the farm man grew suddenly lax. 
The surgeon and Elie, looking over their 
shoulders and gabbling their astonishment 
to each other, saw the young couple, hand 
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in hand, disappear under the arching trees 
of the Monarda road. 

When rattle of wheels and bleating of 
sheep had died away, the Mellicite rose 
and threw the little wooden box, the tool of 
his livelihood for many years, far away into 
the woods. He drove his great knife into 
the stump and left it quivering there. 

“T no bring, no bring, Lola!” he groaned. 
He put his bloody hand on the wound in 
his forehead. “He strike chief. I forget 
you. No can tell you he never come back. 
Noel Bear ver’ tired now. One hundred 
two. Noel Bear can’t go home and tell 
Lola. Better die.” 

From his breast he drew a little square 
of dry bread and tossed it away. He did 
this with the calm of a stoic, loosing his 
last feeble hold on life. 

Then he went stumbling away into the 
depths of the forest, with the instinct that 
is the instinct of the animal wounded unto 
death. 


Can We Keep Sober? 


By Julian Willard Helburn 


i238 DISTINCTION may be 
CNIRAGS drawn between the spo- 
radic drinker, the man or 
woman who occasionally 
takes too much, and the 
habitual inebriate. The 
sporadic drinkers are 
vastly in the majority. In New York City, 
fifteen years ago, habitual inebriates num- 
bered only one-seventh of one per cent. 
of the arrests for drunkenness. The pro- 
portion appears to have risen since, but 
in any community the great preponderance 
of drunkenness is always sporadic. Spo- 
radic drinkers are responsible for most of 
the accidents, brawls and offences due to 
drunkenness. The habitual inebriates 
learn to carry their liquor with the ease of 
long experience, and keep out of trouble, but 
they have a monopoly of the more serious 
effects of alcohol—careers and characters 
ruined, families heart-broken, disgraced or 
pauperized, weakness, disease, insanity, and 
the transmission of these weaknesses to 
future generations. 





Many sporadic drinkers will not take the 
trouble to get drunk if liquor is difficult or 
dangerous to obtain. These, prohibitive 
measures such as local option and high 
license restrain. But on the chronic ine- 
briates, who must have liquor at any cost 
or risk, prohibition never had and never can 
have any effect. Its difficulty is not so 
much that it forbids the temperate man 
his glass of beer in order to keep the sot 
sober, as that it cannot keep the sot sober. 
The demand of the sporadic drinker for 
alcohol is not a craving but an indul- 
gence. He will get drunk just so long 
as the pleasure of intoxication is greater 
than the resultant discomfort and trouble. 
When he and those about his: come to 
regard it as an offence, he will give it up. 
This process has been going on rapidly 
during the last century and a half. It is no 
longer customary for gentlemen to go to bed 
drunk, nor is a capacity for three bottles of 
port at a sitting regarded as a social asset. 
At the same time, as commerce and industry 
have grown swifter and more complex, they 
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have come to demand stricter and stricter 
temperance, so that sobriety is now abso- 
lutely necessary to the livelihood of the 
great commercial and artisan classes. 
There is no reason to doubt that this evolu- 
tion will continue, and that public standards 
and industrial demand, if they do not wipe 
out sporadic inebriety, will reduce it to aa 
inconsiderable minimum. 


CHRONIC DRUNKENNESS AND ITS SYMP- 
TOMS. 


The case of the chronic inebriates is very 
different. Prohibition cannot keep them 
from getting liquor, nor social disgrace and 
loss of work from drinking it. They are a 
large class—Bellevue Hospital in New 
York alone receives eight thousand cases a 
year, one patient in every four—and to be 
dealt with by specific measures. As to 
whether these measures should be judicial 
or hygienic, opinions have changed radically 
in half a century. Fifty years ago chronic 
drunkenness was regarded as an obstinate 
vice, to be treated like theft or any other 
form of moral depravity. A few years later 
Dr. Anstie began treating it in some cases 
as a disorder. Nowadays many experts go 
to the other extreme and consider all hard 
drinking no less a disease and no more a 
vice than epilepsy. In- order to judge fairly 
any specific measure for its prevention we 
must first examine for ourselves its nature. 

The conclusive symptom of chronic ine- 
briety is delirium tremens, “the horrors.” 
None but the true inebriate gets it, and 
most inebriates get it sooner or later, 
though some escape the actual delirium 
that is its typical feature. It must not be 
confused with alcoholic insanity, the violent 
dementia brought on in some persons by 
amounts of alcohol often too small to cause 
intoxication. True delirium tremens is 
literally the result of soaking; it comes on 
when the tissues are saturated with alcohol. 

Jsually it appears at the end of a long spree, 
or in the case of a steady drinker, when he 
has been taking more than his usual allow- 
ance. But as alcohol remains in the tissues 
from three to eight days, the delirium may 
develop some days after the spree. Where- 
upon the victim usually ascribes it to the 
fact that he gave up alcohol and took to 
water. It is a state of collapse, insomnia, 
trembling, acute terror, and usually violent 
delirium, which lasts from two to five days. 


“Menagerie delirium,” the vision of violet 
mice and iridescent snakes generally sup- 
posed to prevail, is not very common, snakes 
being rarer than other animals 


FACTS ABOUT DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


The ordinary delirium centers about the 
usual occupation of the patient. Its violence 
can be judged by the degree to which his 
visions are independent of his will, and by 
the terror they cause him. A teamster, for 
instance, usually drives horses in his de- 
lirium. If they obey him he will get well, 
but if they back against his orders, or bolt, 
he is thrown into a state of extreme terror, 
and is pretty certain to die. The delusions 
of a first attack are always terrifying, but in 
later recurrences the experienced drinker is 
often aware of his condition, and watches 
his own hallucinations with a sort of imper- 
sonal amusement. The supposedly harm- 
less malt liquors are slower in bringing on 
delirium tremens than whiskey, but usually 
bring on an uglier attack. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, they are responsible for a con- 
siderable share of the inebriety of this coun- 
try. Some years ago Dr. Charles L. Dana, 
at that time visiting physician to Bellevue 
Hospital, recorded the form of liquor 
used by nearly two hundred inebriate pa- 
tients. A third drank whiskey, nearly a 
third beer and whiskey, and a quarter malt 
liquors altogether. The rest took anything 
that contained alcohol, from Peruna to 
tincture of soap. There are virtually no 
wine-drinking inebriates in this country. 

The death-rate from delirium tremens is 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. Some of 
the victims die of the delirium and inability 
to absorb food; the majority sink into al- 
coholic pneumonia or serous meningitis— 
“wet brain.” A few more become perma- 
nently insane or paretic. 

The average inebriate, that is, cannot sur- 
vive more than half a dozen attacks of de- 
lirium tremens, even if he lives to enjoy that 
many. He is usually carried off, however, 
by one of the other consequences of his 
drinking, organic or nervous disease or 
insanity, before reaching his capacity for 
delirium tremens. Fifteen to nineteen years 
of inebriety are his average limit, and he is 
due to depart this life in the forty-third year 
of his age. Inebriate women, who are about 
half as many as the men, die about four 
years earlier, apparently because they do 
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less muscular work than the men, and so 
burn up less of the alcohol they absorb. 


ALCOHOLISM ESSENTIALLY A DRUG HABIT. 


No one, of course, begins as an alcoholic. 
Every man starts with an occasional and 
more or less unintentional intoxication, or 
with the steady use of moderate quantities of 
alcohol. The immense majority, as we have 
seen, either sow their wild oats and become 
perfectly sober citizens, or else remain 
throughout life sporadic drinkers, some- 
times intoxicated, but never enslaved. 
What is it, then, in the make-up of the 
small remainder, that fixes alcoholism on 
them as a permanent and ruinous habit? 
It is neither physical thirst nor fondness for 
the taste of liquor. The pleasure of the 
connoisseur ends as soon as excess begins, 
and according to Duclaux’s definition, “a 
man has drunk to excess when, an hour af- 
ter taking alcohol, he is conscious of having 
taken it.” The true inebriate drinks for 
quantity, not for quality: his sole aim is the 
drug effect of the alcohol. Alcoholism is as 
essentially a drug habit as morphinism, 
though it has a far wider range of symptoms 
and results. 

In determining the cause of the habit, it is 
possible to yield a point both to those who 
hold that it is always a fault and those who 
hold that it is always a disease. There are 
certainly two classes of chronic inebriates, 
in one of which the habit may fairly be 
regarded as partly voluntary, in the other as 
largely if not wholly involuntary. The sots 
and steady drinkers may justly be charged 
with beginning the habit of their volition or 
lack of volition. Of course, once the habit 
is established, it perpetuates itself; the alco- 
hol produces a depression, a “loss of tone in 
the small arteries and capillaries,” which 
more alcohol is required to overcome. But 
as the habit requires six or seven years to 
become fully established, the steady drinker 
has ample opportunity to use his will. 
Doubtless his temptation is stronger, his 
tendency to alcoholism greater than that of 
the ordinary drinker, yet it is not in its 
nature irresistible. He is essentially a 
physical drinker; he drinks at first, not 
from need but from a strong desire for the 
physical effects of alcohol. With the com- 
mon sot, the type common on the Bowery 
or the Barbary Coast, this is a desire for the 
pleasures of intoxication or an escape from 
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the sordidness ot life. The steady drinker 
is more often the business man or clubman 
who gets into the habit of taking two or 
three highballs or cocktails a day for their 
stimulant effect, finds that he cannot do 
without them, comes to need a nightcap 
before he can sleep, an eye-opener before he 
can breakfast, and a bracer before he can 
work, and finally reaches a point where he 
is unable to subsist without a quantity of 
alcohol sufficient to keep him half stupefied 
or half tipsy most of the time. He has not 
deliberately cultivated the habit, yet by 
taking himself in hand and undergoing 
some discomfort in the early stages, he might 
have averted it. 


A MAN INTOXICATED SIX THOUSAND TIMES 
—THE RECORD. 


The results of this physical drinking are 
almost invariably physical. The steady 
drinker, if he is not carried off by delirium 
tremens, develops organic disease, usually 
of the heart, kidneys or liver, though there 
is not an organ in the body that cannot be 
affected by alcohol. Sometimes he shows 
extraordinary physical resistance. While 
the average man cannot survive more than a 
thousand intoxications, steady drinkers of a 
certain powerful, massive type can get 
drunk as much as two thousand times before 
giving way. In an alcoholic career of ten cr 
fifteen years they can put away about two 
thousand gallons of whiskey, or thirty-two 
barrels of pure spirits. But this is really the 
human limit. All records to date are held 
by a man of fifty, who admitted, while under 
treatment at Bellevue, that he had been 
drunk daily for six months in the year since 
‘he was seventeen; a total of over six thou- 
sand intoxications. 


CUT HIS OWN HAND OFF TO GET A DRINK. 


The periodic inebriate, on the other hand, 
is a nervous drinker. He does not enjoy the 
effects of alcohol; between his sprees he 
usually revelts from it. It is true that until 
he has used alcohol a few times the nervous 
demand for it cannot arise, but he does not 
have to develop the habit, or even fo let it 
develop; a few unwitting indulgences will 
give his innate predisposition the upper 
hand and bring the craving on him. There 
are two kinds of periodic inebriety, one a 
form of neurasthenia, the other a form of 
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insanity. The neurasthenic form culmi- 
nates in attacks of violent depression and 
almost intolerable desire for stimulant. 
This may be and sometimes is resisted by 
great resolution, and when it is yielded to is 
as likely to result in any other drug habit as 
in alcoholism. In fact, one inebriate of this 
type who was brought to Bellevue with 
delirium tremens and given a hypodermic 
injection of morphine, promptly exclaimed, 
“ By George, this is the very thing I’ve been 
looking for,” and forthwith became a mor- 
phinist for the rest of his days. In dipso- 
mania, the insane form of periodic inebriety, 
the craving is a blind and perfectly irre- 
sistible demand for alcohol and nothing 
else, in a mind otherwise normal. This is a 
true “explosive psychosis,” like epilepsy, 
and just as involuntary. Its strength is 
almost incredible. Prof. James cites the 
case of a dipsomaniac who was confined in 
an Ohio almshouse. “Within a few days 
he had devised various expedients to pro- 
cure rum, but had failed. At length he hit 
on one which was successful. He went into 
the woodshed of the establishment, placed 
one hand on the block, and with an axe in 
the other struck it off at a single blow. 
With the stump raised and streaming he ran 
into the house and cried, ‘Get some rum. 
Get some rum. My hand is off.’ In the 
confusion and bustle of the occasion a bowl 
of rum was brought, into which he plunged 
the bleeding member of his body, then 
raising the bowl to his mouth, drank freely, 
and exultingly exclaimed, ‘ Now I am satis- 
fied!’”’ 


THE WAY TO DISEASE FOR THE PERIODIC 
DRINKER. 


Both forms of periodic inebriety are the 
expression of an inherently unstable nervous 
system, which might express itself equally 
in epilepsy, morphinism or criminal tenden- 
cies, and both develop alike. The craving 
begins as a vague restlessness, sleeplessness 
and irritability. On its first approach the 
victim may not know what it is he wants, but 
later he comes to recognize his seizure at its 
first symptoms. Sometimes he fights it 
to the last gasp; sometimes, when he feels it 
coming, he prepares for it, puts on his old 
clothes and locks up his valuables. From 
the moment he goes under the influence of 
alcohol till the moment he comes out of it, 
he practically loses consciousness. He 


may appear drunken and delirious or simply 
drunken, but he can remember nothing 
when he comes to. He may begin drinking 
in one city and wake up in another halfway 
across the continent. His spree may last 
from a day to ten weeks or three months. 
During that time he takes little or no food, 
yet when he winds up in a hospital with 
delirium tremens he is usually in a fairly 
well-nourished condition. : 

His recovery is followed by a violent 
reaction and a sober interval usually much 
longer than his spree. Gradually, however, 
the premonitory uneasiness and moodiness 
return, and soon the whole performance is to 
do again. With repetition the period be- 
tween sprees grows steadily shorter. At the 
same time, however, the victim’s resistance 
is broken down, and the length of time that 
he can keep up his spree shortens. The 
process continues until the victim, if he sur- 
vive his delirium tremens, comes down with 
nervous disease (just as the physical 
drinker comes’down with organic disease), 
usually paresis, locomotor ataxia or insanity. 


HOPE FOR THE CHRONIC DRINKER IF HE 
HELPS HIMSELF. 


Chronic inebriety can be cured, if it has 
not already produced serious mental or 
physical degeneration. But it is only 
curable when the victim aids in the cure. 
We can destroy the craving; we can make 
it as easy for the victim to abstain as if he 
had never touched liquor. But if he will 
not abstain of his own free will, if he is too 
much of a fool to realize that he is better off 
sober than drunk, nothing will save him but 
confinement for life. After recovery, his 
first drink must be as deliberate as a boy’s 
first cigarette. But with the first drink, or 
the first few drinks, back comes the craving 
with its old fury. 

The first requisite of a cure is abso- 
lute restraint. There is no home cure, no 
magic powder to drop in the drunkard’s 
coffee (provided he condescends to coffee). 
The cure is a matter of hygiene, not of medi- 
cine. It depends on wholesome out-door 
life and mental stimulus, on time, more 
time and again time. And while these are 
working the inebriate must be secluded in 
a well-guarded sanitarium or colony, for 
nothing but physical restraint will with- 
stand the craving during the first months of 
abstinence. 
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First there must be restoration for the 
weakened body with its need of stimulant: 
air, exercise, sleep, plenty of good food at 
frequent intervals, precaution against fa- 
tigue or hunger, for every discomfort or 
depression tends at first to reawaken the 
craving. These will restore physical trim, 
but in most cases they will not suffice if the 
mind is left in the irritable, depressed state 
that demanded stimulants, and the will in 
the rusty lassitude of long indulgence. The 
mental life of the victim must be made as 
vigorous as his physical life. He must be 
interested, given a change of surroundings, 
kept active and alert. His initiative and 
ambition must be awakened. He must be 
encouraged to think for himself, to decide 
for himself: educated into responsibility and 
self-control. Change of scene, occupation 
and amusement will do much of this. The 
rest depends on the personal equation, the 
ability and insight of the director of the 
sanitarium, the skill and care with which he 
diagnoses and prescribes for the mental 
condition of each patient, and the interest, 
sympathy and activity that he can evoke. 
He is in the position of a teacher, or rather 
of a head-master, as much as in that of a 
physician. 


STRANGE CASE OF SOTS WHO FEAR BEING 
CURED. 


The cure of the physical drinker is a fairly 
short and simple matter. The typical Bow- 
ery sot is incurable, because he is drunken 
deliberately and from choice. When de- 
lirium tremens is being treated in Bellevue 
by hypodermic injections, and the report 
spreads that “they’re using the needle,” the 
attendance of alcoholics falls off, because of 
a superstition that “the needle’) kills the 
taste for liquor. But the physical drinker 
who really wants to be cured, can be cured 
by a few months of proper treatment, his 
nervous and mental condition being com- 
paratively little deranged. The nervous 
drinker is a much more refractory case. 
The man who drinks from depression or 
neurasthenia must go through a long and 
persistent campaign of steadying and 
stimulation, must “get his nerve back’’; 
while the cure of true dipsomania, as of any 
other true insanity, requires infinite patience 
and perseverance. Epilepsy, a parallel dis- 
ease, is now treated successfully by the 
methods here suggested for alcoholism, but 
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the epilept is not considered convalescent 
until after a year has passed without an 
attack, not cured until after two years, and 
not out of danger until after three. So with 
the alcoholic. While the steady drinker 
may often be cured in a few months, the 
periodic is never safe under a year, and any 
limit of treatment shorter than three years 
will not insure a maximum of cures. 

But at present we have neither the sani- 
tariums nor the laws for the cure of ine- 
briety. The so-called “cures” do little 
good, and probably much harm. They 
cure a few patients, mainly physical drink- 
ers who earnestly desire to break the habit, 
because they employ some of the help- 
ful influences we have listed: restraint, 
wholesome life, change of scene. But the 
treatment is entirely too short to cure the 
nervous or the more stubborn physical 
drinkers. In the great majority of patients 
the craving is not extinguished, and after a 
short period of sobriety they fall back help- 
lessly into the habit. In addition, most of 
these “cures’’ use drugs, which either do 
no good or cure the patient of alcoholism 
by substituting another and more insidious 
drug habit. In many sanitariums, more- 
over, especially in nearly all state inebriate 
asylums, corrupt employés furnish the 
patients with liquor, thus putting full stop 
to the usefulness of those institutions. 

Even had we proper sanitariums, we 
could not hope to cure inebriety without 
better laws. In most states we can do 
nothing without the consent of the inebriate, 
which usually cannot be obtained. In New 
York, for example, a drunkard can be com- 
mitted to an inebriate asylum for sixty days, 
just long enough to develop a magnificent 
and unquenchable thirst. If he is violent 
enough to be considered temporarily insane, 
he can be confined in an insane asylum, 
where he remains until he returns to a sober 
frame of mind. Then he demands his 
release and gets it. 


CONNECTICUT’S LAWS ARE THE BEST. 


Connecticut has taken the lead in legisla- 
tion for alcoholism. There a_ proved 
habitual drunkard may be committed to an 
asylum for not less than one nor more than 
three years. The first step towards the 
general cure of alcoholism in any state is the 
passage of a similar law. There is nothing 
difficult about it, nothing that requires a 
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change of public sentiment or policy; it 
depends only on an understanding of the 
true nature of alcoholism. In New York 
such a law is already projected, and when 
proposed is expected to pass without 
trouble. 

To make the state establish and support 
institutions that will make such a law 
effective is less easy. But judicious ham- 
mering by the medical profession and the 
people at large could soon force the estab- 
lishment of state inebriate colonies, situated 
on islands or otherwise isolated, carefully 
policed against the introduction of liquor by 
employés, and directed by competent and 
sympathetic physicians, where inebriates 
can be given the requisite work, interest 
and mode of life, and where their environ- 
ment will be as little as possible that of a 
prison and as much as possible that of a 
community. Private colonies for inebriates 
of well-to-do families, where instead of 
work they could have sports and congenial 
mental occupation (trade work being little 
stimulus to those who do not depend on it), 
would follow naturally. In New York a 
scheme is already afoot to establish one as 
soon as the requisite law is passed. 

With such laws and such institutions in 
every state, we would soon save all the 
inebriates who can be cured, which is to say, 
all that are worth curing. 

At best, however, the cure is of more 
importance to the individual than to the 
race. It lessens the ill effects of inebriety, 
it does not lessen inebriety. It shuts the 
stable door when the horse is gone. The 
liquor problem will not be solved till we 
find a prevention of chronic inebriety, and 
suggestions for its prevention are few and 
far between. Prohibition excepted, only 
three are worth considering, and each of 
these is at most only a partial remedy. 


WHERE CHRONIC DRUNKARDS COME FROM. 


In the first place, hygienic progress tends 
to reduce the craving for alcohol. The 
chronic inebriates are recruited mainly, not, 
as might be expected, from the day-laboring 
class, but from tradesmen, clerks, waiters, 
mechanics, those who live indoors, and 
especially those who work indoors; also 
from the very poor. There can be little 
doubt that Dr. Robert Bird, the English 
authority, hits the true explanation of these 
facts when he says that bad air, excess of 


carbonic acid, tends to create a craving for 
alcohol, that underfeeding and exhaustion 
tend to create a craving for alcohol, just as 
shock and dysentery do, by weakening the 
system and making a stimulant welcome. 
Sanitary improvement, the extinction of the 
tenement and the sweatshop, the alleviation 
of poverty, will doubtless in some degree 
lessen inebriety. 


NATURE HELPS WIPE OUT DRUNKARDS. 


The only really comprehensive sugges- 
tion for the prevention of inebriety, how- 
ever, is the theory of alcoholic selection, 
propounded by the Research Committee of 
the British Society for the Study of Inebriety 
in rgo1, and best developed by a member of 
that committee, Dr. George Archdall Reid. 
This suggestion is that Nature herself 
wipes out inebriety in every race, by the 
simple expedient of killing off the inebriates. 
The theory is too large and complex to be 
fairly explained in the scope of this discus- 
sion, yet to omit it would be still more un- 
fair. Very briefly, then, it is based on the 
fact that chronic inebriety is the expression 
(even, to a slight extent, in the physical 
drinker) of an inborn nervous instability, 
that this instability is transmitted from 


father to son, and that the alcoholic family, 
unless very strongly reinforced with fresh 
blood, dies out in the third generation. It 
must be noted that modern biology denies 


that drunkenness, or the specific tendency 
to drunkenness, can be inherited, or even 
that the drunkenness of the father can in 
any way (except through example and 
environment) affect the son. It affirms only 
that the inborn nervous instability of+ the 
father can be, and usually is, transmitted 
from the father to the son. It may not 
express itself the same way in both; the son 
of an inebriate may be a morphinist or an 
epilept, though his alcoholic environment 
makes it likely that he will turn out an 
inebriate. In any case, however, these 
nervously unstable people tend to lead 
short and uncertain lives and not to raise 
families, and as what one generation escapes 
the next will succumb to, in three genera- 
tions the strain is pretty certain to hecome 
extinct. 

Savages, on their first introduction to 
liquor, as we know, develop an intense 
craving for it. The Kaffir or the Indian will 
drink himself to death if he has the chance. 
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The European races in which drunkenness 
is prevalent, German, Saxon, Scandinavian, 
Slavic, are those that dwell north of the 
grape belt, and drank nothing stronger than 
a sort of weak beer until the introduction of 
wines and liquors a few centuries ago. On 
the other hand, the races that have used 
alcohol freely for tens of centuries, the 
Jews, the Italians, the Spaniards, are notori- 
ously sober. In a word, the longer a race 
uses alcohol, the more temperate it becomes. 

This, according to the theory, is the result 
of alcoholic selection. In every race there is 
a certain portion of nervously unstable 
persons, the type that makes alcoholics. As 
soon as alcohol becomes accessible to the 
race, these persons take naturally: to it, be- 
come inebriates, and their strain, as we 
have seen, dies out in a few generations. At 
first, with its full quota of the nervously un- 
stable busy getting drunk, the whole race, 
like the savage, appears inebriate. As more 
and more of the unstable class die out, it 
becomes more and more sober, until finally 
there are no unstable temperaments left to 
cause inebriety. 

Nature, then, is wiping out inebriety and 
the demand for alcohol by killing off those 
in whom it is likely to occur. All we can do 
is to hasten her work by stopping the 
nervously unstable strains instead of letting 
them die out; in other words, by forbidding 
the alcoholic to reproduce his like. 

Whatever the value of Dr. Reid’s applica- 
tion of his theory to legislation, the theory 
itself is too complete and optimistic to be 
rejected without regret. But there are 
serious objections to it. First there is 
France. Twenty years ago France was in 
the same category with Spain and Italy, a 
thoroughly temperate nation which had 
used alcohol for many centuries. Then 
phylloxera destroyed the vines, the supply 
of wine ran short, and liquors were exten- 
sively introduced. Whereupon, in two 
decades France became one of the most 
drunken of nations. Apparently, its pre- 
vious sobriety had not been because of 
alcoholic selection, but merely because its 
wines were too weak to cause intoxication. 

But France is only one case, and one that 
could conceivably be otherwise accounted 
for. There is a much more fundamental 
and fatal flaw in the theory of alcoholic 
selection. Dr. Reid assumes that the pro- 
portion of nervously unstable persons in any 
race is a fixed quantity; that there are just 
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so many to begin with, and that when 
these have drunk or drugged themselves out 
of existence there will be no more to take 
their place, and inebriety will die out. Asa 
matter of fact, while alcoholic selection is 
taking place, the race is undergoing rapid 
social and industrial evolution. This evo- 
lution, like any other, means the survival of 
the fittest and the forcing of the weaker to 


- the wall. There is a continual by-product 


of the unfit, of those unequal to the strain of 
increased competition, and this by-product 
takes precisely the form of nervous insta- 
bility. The natural failure, the man who 
cannot keep the pace of his time,.takes 
naturally to drink. Alcoholic selection can 
never put an end to inebriety, for the 
nervously unstable stock is replenished as 
fast as it dies out. Now that temperance 
has become requisite to a livelihood in all 
branches of trade and skilled labor, alcohol 
is more a selective agency than ever. The 
fittest who survive must learn to do without 
it: the unfit gravitate to it and are eventually 
destroyed. It is one of Nature’s refuse-con- 
sumers. 


CHANCE TO PREVENT CHRONIC DRUNKEN- 
NESS. 


Remains only one humble suggestion for 
the prevention of the demand for alcohol in 
the chronic inebriate. At best it is no 
panacea, in some quarters it is bitterly dis- 
puted; but it is new, it is well supported, 
and to the lay mind it seems sensible. At 
all events it is the only suggestion for the 
prevention of chronic inebriety that has a 
leg to stand on. It is the statement of Dr. 
Charles L. Dana, one of our foremost 
neurologists and authorities on alcoholism, 
that if a man abstains from alcohol until he 
is twenty-five, he is in little danger, what- 
ever his nervous temperament, of becom- 
ing a chronic inebriate. 

As we saw, the average age of the chronic 
inebriate at death is forty-three, his average 
career as an inebriate is fifteen to nineteen 
years, and it takes him on an average six or 
seven years to become a confirmed inebriate. 
He therefore begins to drink, on an average, 
between seventeen and twenty-two. We 
know, too, that until a man is twenty-five, 
his whole temperament is more plastic than 
afterwards. Physiologically, the develop- 
ment of the brain and nerves is not com- 
plete until then. It is the period when all 
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life-habits are formed. It is essentially the 
“silly season”’ of life, when impressions are 
easily taken and supervision is most needed. 
His twenty-fifth year safely passed, a man 
has as good control of himself as he ever will 
have, and his chance of becoming an ine- 
briate is minimized. 

To these arguments those who regard 
inebriety always as an irresistible disease, 
reply with case after case of persons who, 
after lives of complete temperance or absti- 
nence, have become violent inebriates at 
forty, fifty and sixty years of age. It is 
indisputable that such cases are numerous; 
it is equally indisputable that they are in the 
extremely small minority. But, retort the 
extremists, the only reason the majority of 
inebriates begin drinking so early is that the 
opportunity presents itself early. They 
begin when the first chance offers; should it 
not offer till they were twenty-five, or fifty, 
or seventy-five, they would begin as cer- 
tainly as at eighteen. 

This is a hard argument to disprove; at 
the same time it is impossible to prove. 


Experience, on the whole, tends to disprove 
it. Many inebriates begin in youth a 
habit from which, if they were accustomed 
to sobriety till they reached maturity, there 
is every reason to believe that they would be 
able and eager to refrain. A law forbidding 
the use of liquors by persons under twenty- 
five, fairly well enforced and backed by 
public opinion, would not obviate chronic 
inebriety, but would probably reduce it to a 
minimum. Nor would it, like prohibition, 
attempt to cut off supply in the face of 
demand; for as the desire for alcohol does 
not exist until liquor has been used several 
times, this law would keep alcohol only 
from those who have never had the chance 
to crave it. 

If we are not willing to pass such laws as 
this, we may as well give up the liquor 
problem for the present. So long as the 
evolution of the race continues it will de- 
velop a by-product of potential inebriates, 
who, unless we take this means, or find a 
better one, to restrain them, will continue to 
become actual inebriates. 


Moonshine and Mahomet 


By Leo Crane 
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CUR mtiS name was Mahomet, 
PNOaT though that has very little 
to do with the story. Asa 
matter of fact, he came 
from the upper hill coun- 
try, where the people bow 
down to little pot-bellied 
gods and do not care a bamboo’s whistle 
about the Dean of the Mussulmans. He 
was not a very large creation, but in that 
deceiving, for the strength of him was great. 
Where a taller, more beautiful specimen of 
the family might have gained in grace, 
Mahomet proved the virtues of the squat, 
his casklike head firmly braced by massive 
muscle-woven shoulders and further rein- 
forced by a pair of hind-legs which had the 
propelling power of a locomotive. Sims 
Foraker, who brought him down from the 
upper hill country, could not understand 
the beast. The fact that Mahomet chose to 
be sulky at times and spat at certain folk, 





BY FRANK VER BECK 


proved nothing to Sims Foraker of the brute 
intelligence. Lachkma, who was a Bur- 
mese, used to try to explain these things, but 
Sims Foraker, who had been educated in 
smaller masses, could not see it. 

“What is an elephant?” he remarked’one 
day, exhibiting disgust. There Sims 
Foraker betrayed his ignorance. The 
question was almost as foolish as that asked 
by seemingly wise young men, to wit: 
“What is a woman?” 

An elephant is an elephant. That is as 
far as the Burmese, and particularly 
Lachkma, had gone into the matter, and the 
serious contemplation of Mahomet revealed 
nothing more. They were content. Happy 
is the man who can rest without examining 
the bed for thorns. 

They swung Mahomet, despite his 
squealing, up onto the deck of the good ship 
Stamboul, and finding that he would not fit 
the hatchway, crated him securely on the 
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open deck, about amidships. They did this 
by erecting around him a stout barricade, 
the rough places of which they covered with 
padded canvas. Mahomet watched all 
these things out of his little piggish eyes, 
suspiciously alert, winking now and then at 
Lachkma, who stood near, as if to ask 
whether the idea was good. Had not 
Lachkma stood close by, attentive, the 
others would not have erected that barri- 
cade, for the mind of Mahomet was filled 
with a desire to bestir himself. But Ma- 
homet respected the wisdom of Lachkma, 
and they were brothers. 

It was just by chance that the two had not 
made the previous trip in the Lady Harriet, 
when Sims Foraker sent home a great col- 
lection of jungle stuff, apes and parrots and 
queer antelope, snakes, cats and small 
leopards; but these two, the Burmese and 
his squat pig-eyed brother of the long nose, 
had been secured late in the season, and 
they were to make the voyage with Sims 
Foraker himself. This was an honor neither 
appreciated. Lachkma did not because the 
boss frequently worried him with useless 
orders, and Mahomet, knowing all Lachk- 
ma’s dislikes, manifolded them into hatreds 
and filed them away in the large cavity of his 
skull. Mahomet was a sublime beast, but 
not wholly admirable. 

This story comes to me through Benson, 
and therefore I grant you it may be preju- 
diced, though Benson, when not in his cups 
(which, I grant you again, is seldom), can 
speak the truth and has been known to do 
it. He admits, without shame, that on the 
night of the Stamboul’s departure from her 
dock, he was drunk. In fact, to use 
Benson’s exact expression, it should be 
noted that he was “as soused as a stevedore 
on Saturday night.”” Therefore Benson did 
not think normally, nor consider things in 
their proper proportion, until the ship was 
two days out. Then he staggered up on 
deck and refereed a row. The discussion 
was between Sims Foraker, the captain, and 
four members of the Lascar crew. It was a 
three-cornered affair, and Benson has given 
me his word it was a fine product, equal to 
British sailormen with color on the side. 

Sims Foraker had insisted that water be 
drawn each day for Mahomet’s scrub down, 
and that at least one man be detailed one 
day in three to massage the hide of the beast 
with a brick. The ship was not ‘long- 
handed and the Lascars protested against 
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this extra labor. The captain’s part in the 
jovial row was to berate the Lascars for lazy 
devils and chide Sims Foraker for insisting 
on such a display of charity from a Lascar 
anyway. The captain’s part was not an 
enviable one. Without feeling in the 
matter, he nevertheless had to make 
enemies in one quarter. He summed the 
problem up by knocking a Lascar down. 
The captain always sought the line of least 
resistance. This enraged the crew. They 
went away muttering. 

These things were viewed by Lachkma 
with genuine alarm. He foresaw for him- 
self a great deal of trouble. The Lascars 
would hate the elephant, and ‘hating 
Mahomet would naturally hate his sole 
devotee. It was quite improbable that they 
would attempt to visit vengeance on the 
beast—quite improbable. Therefore Lachk- 
ma watched about him for impending 
trouble. He had to go down into the fore- 
castle and live among those Lascars. It 
will be seen that his life was not bliss. He 
said prayers against Sims Foraker for trying 
to reconstruct the Oriental mind. 

The rest of this story had better be told by 
Benson, who knows more about it than any 
other man (save Lachkma, who won’t tell), 
or at least thinks he does, which amounts to 
the same thing in the elaboration of a tale. 

“Lachkma, the little bow-legged nigger, 
he comes to me,” says Benson. “He 
comes two days immeijiately following in the 
pronounced wake of the disturbance, and 
with a sad wag of his nut, says he to me, 
‘Sahib! I think there will be doings.’ He 
may not have used them words,” explained 
Benson with a virtuous veracity, “but he 
did indicate that a large bale of fine cut 
sorrow was about to be delivered col- 
lect.” 

“*Wherefore and why?’ I asked him,” 
says Benson. 

“«The jewel is very much hurted in his 
feelings,’ responded Lachkma, meaning, in 
his simple aboriginal manner, that ungainly 
warehouse, Mahomet. 

“*What’s eating him?’ I asked. 

“He does not like the smell of Lascars,’ 
explained Lachkma. ‘He has only been 


accustomed to gentlemen of dignity. He 
feels that Sahib Sims Forakeer makes of 
him a pig. Likewise, also, he does not like 
the roll of the ship, which affects the interior 
of his worthy stomach with a trembling.’ 
“Oh! ho!’ remarks I to myself (con- 
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tinues Benson), ‘what does this gentle- 
minded revolution intend doing ?’ 

“«That is unforeseen to me, sahib!’ said 
Lachkma, regretful-like. ‘But should you 
in your dreams hear a commotion, like unto 
the terror of a jungle fire, then betake your 
highness to the masthead, or swing over the 
side on the end of a rope, for the events will 
be indeed worthy of much trouble to avoid.’ 
I am not insisting that Lachkma used them 





should up-raise such a free-born ruction all 
alone because of his tenderness and sorrow. 
A man might do it, but the populace would 
always believe that he was drunk when he 
did it. But an elephant, an up-hill, log- 
rolling, undersized runt of an elephant, too 
little for advertising and too big for comfort, 
can hardly be entertained as a thing of 
misery and woe. A real snorter, with four- 
feet tusks, might have risen to it out of 


“ He did indicate that a large bale of fine cut sorrow was 
about to be delivered collect” 


words,” argued Benson with a gentle smile, 
“but the sentiment was there all right, and 
he meant it. Says I to Samuel Benson, 
which is myself, ‘ Now, will I sleep with one 
hand on a life-preserver,’ for the Burmese 
know them creatures like the Arabs know 
camels, only better. 

“TI have believed that the moon had a 
deal to do with upsetting and the mood of 
Mahomet’s nature. It is not sensible to 
consider that a plain chunk of beast-flesh 


pride, but this cheap edition was worth only 
four thousand f. o. b., and so I consider it 
dementia with moonshine on the side. You 
know, of course, that tropic moonlight is 
not a healthy bedfellow. A man sleeps on 
deck, and the stuff filters in through his 
eyes, after which he is chained below in the 
Lizzie-house. When a Lascar gets that 
way, it is contrived that he will trip over- 
board, for his company is unpleasant and 
entirely too various. Mahomet spent four 
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nights in the full glare of a gorgeous tropic 
moon. I could see him casting a weather 
eye at it betimes, as if questioning the deal 
he was getting, but being too polite to let on. 
Them words of Lachkma’s came to me 
sudden-like and often I’d wake up with a 
cold sweat if a bug dropped off the ceiling 
of my cabin. 

“Tt was on the fifth night that all hands 
received the summons. I was walking up 
and down the forward deck on the port side, 
humming sad-like and thinking of a good 
whiskey punch like they make in Baltimore 
near the docks, when a shadow came be- 
tween me thoughts and the dim blue canopy 
of heaven. I wheeled about, hearing almost 
immediate soft thudding footsteps and a 
snuffling like a suction-pump. Then I 
makes a dash down the port side with this 
thing skidding along behind me. He foots 
it all right, squealing, until he slips and hits 
an upright of the awning, bringing it down 
like the fall of Troy, and the crash heard all 
over the ship, and beyond, too, maybe, for 
all I could conjecture at the time. 

“ The captain bolts it out of his cabin and 
up onto the bridge, thinking we had rammed 
a berg, the eyes of him sticking out like 
derby hats, and the fellow at the wheel 
threw it over, so that in a jiffy we were 
coming back to investigate ourselves. Sims 
Foraker was up in his pajamas, looking like 
the ghost of a mandarin, and the mate came 
squttering along the deck, choking between 
his wrath and his tobacco, for he couldn’t 
raise a blooming Lascar, and he was calling 
like the Trump O’Sin. Then the mate 
took a look at my vision, noticed the gait I 
was hitting and beat it to the galley. Along 
came one of the crew at last, naked to the 
waist, his white duck pantaloons gleaming 
out. He was a fair target, and Mahomet, 
untangling the wreck of the awning from his 
ears, twisted it aside and rushed the man. 
The nigger ducked and sidestepped, but 
Mahomet caught him with a savage half- 
nelson as he went past, and flung him like a 
bunch of yarn over the side. It fair made 
me sick when I hear the chap splash. And 
there came that fat devil, spudging along, 
his feet padding the deck, and his little eyes 
gleaming like the two beads in the head of a 
rag dog, only they were sewed in tight. 

he Man overboard!’ yelled Sims Foraker, 
wild. 

“*What’s the row!’ shrieked the captain, 
romping from one side of the bridge to the 
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other, as a man who meets himself coming 
back and is worried. 

“But this noise don’t disturb the business 
of Mahomet. In his line of stuff there was no 
interruption. He catches sight of another 
Lascar. The man knows something is 
calling him forward, and Mahomet tags 
along to see what it is. The man don’t 
hesitate nor try fancy steps. He dodges 
behind a bale, beats Mahomet at ring-a- 
rosie around it, and comes flying back, 
yelling as much as a dervish when religious 
with curves, the long skinny nose of Ma- 
homet trying for a sure hold on the tail of 
his shirt. Mahomet comes down the deck, 
surging as a traction-engine let loose on a 
skidway, and he fetches up with a stumble 
over the rim of the hatch, and rolls with a 
crash into the port bulwark. 

“T saw him when he got up, his little eyes 
red with mad, and him fairly watering at 
the mouth to get hunk with something. 
Getting to the bridge, I met the captain. 
He was for trying the old-fashioned belaying- 
pin treatment, thinking some freshy was 
teasing the animal, but Sims Foraker and 
me plead with the man for his family’s sake. 
He protested that a captain ought not think 
of family at a time like this; he said he 
would go down with his ship, all standing, 
and the crew of dirty Singapore-bred niggers 
singing ‘Gawd Save the Queen!’ When 
we held him back from the brink of destruc- 
tion, he sobbed and blubbered that this was 
mutiny, and he called for the crew, but the 
crew knew the high places. And then he 
saw the thing comin’ up deck again, and he 
thanked us publicly. 

“Mahomet surveyed the bridge with an 
air that promised excitement. He slipped 
his trunk around one of the supports, tight- 
ened it with a tow-boat captain’s hitch, and 
backing away shook the structure. Then 
he threw his weight against it, and the 
bridge keeled to an angle of fifty-five 
degrees, with we three men climbing in 
through the wheelhouse hurried and anx- 
ious. 

“*This is a blimmed revolution,’ splut- 
tered the captain. ‘Bob!’ he roared out for 
the cabin-boy. ‘Get me my gun—the 
heavy one, and a handful of slugs.’ 

“Sims Foraker sprang up, protesting. 

“* What ye goin’ t’ do?’ he demanded. 

“I’m going to kill that blink-blanketed 
engine of war,’ massively answered the 
captain, wheeling about. ‘And d’ye con- 
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sider saying something 
to me?’ 

“Sims Foraker de- 
clared that the beast 
was his, that it was 
part of the cargo, that 
the freight was prepaid, 
and that the bally cap- 
tain had no right to 
ruin cargo unless it en- 
gaged the ship. Be- 
side, he claimed that 
Mahomet could be se- 
cured without blood- 
shed. 

“*Bloodshed!’ ex- 
citedly repeated the 
captain, aghast. ‘ What 
d’ye call this night’s 
rampage?—a sanger- 
fest! Ruination of the 
ship?—this ain’t a 
ship, it’s been made 
into a raft with a free 
circus balancin’ it!’ 
The: captain threw his 
chubby hands around 
his head and groaned 
with impressive wrath. 

“* He can be quieted 
easily,’ assured Sims 
Foraker, knowing the 
gentle methods of cap- 
tains and fearing for 
his favorite beast, like- 
wise the four thousand 
f. o. b. which repre- 
sented his purse. 

“Down with ye, 
then, and show me how to quiet him!’ or- 
dered the skipper, calling the bluff. 

“Now Sims Foraker was a man of nerve. 
You don’t find gentlemen with heart dis- 
ease or white livers in the animal exporting 
business, because strictly as a business, 
plumbing has it beaten to the grave. This 
Sims Foraker knew his business from a 
jungle standpoint. He had trapped wild 
men in Borneo, and he wasn’t taking no 
sneers from a Dutch skipper of a tin-can 
tramp begging freighter. But—Sims For- 
aker hadn’t studied the snaring of wild 
beasties on a blooming ship in the moon- 
light, where ye have to play tag with ’em, 
and occasionally beat the record to the 
masthead. He did have nerve, and me. 
Says he, ‘Come along, Benson,’ not being 
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“ He dodges behind a bale, beats Mahomet at ri 
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willing to sponge the whole generosity of the 
job. ’ 

“He was the boss, and with a certain 
sense of cautious bravery I followed him. 
We went slowly down the starboard side, 
looking for the tornado, me with my two 
eyes peeled right down to the quick and 
ready for a daring double loop to the awning 
top and down the funnel if need be. As we 
came out amidships, we hadn’t seen him, 
and I was for crying out joyful that Ma- 
homet had got lonesome and was trying to 
swim back home. However, this was pre- 
mature. There he was aft, dodging three of 
the half-naked crew in a mighty close sec- 
tion of the deck. They were yowling like 
good fellows. He caught the men behind a 
bale, which he had ripped out of the barri- 
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cade when becoming fined with liberty, and 
he was playing a game like ‘ Hunt the roach, 
he ain’t got any friends,’ trying to squash 
them against the bulwark. Then they 
climbed for their lives to the top of the bale, 
and he reached out for them merrily with 
his trunk, grunting as if it was the sport of 
his later years. One of the men made a 
dash down the rail-top, running it for about 
ten steps like a rope-walker; then he shrieked 
out, slipped, and came down on the deck 
with a thud, still preservin’ the similarity of 
the roach business. Mahomet gave him a 
sideways blink as he rolled over and over; 
then he reached for the other two, knowin’ 
with jungle sense that two birds is better 
than one. We two made a demonstration in 
their favor, allowing one of the Lascars to go 
hand over hand up a stay, and the third man 
leaped out for his life, beating the beastie to 
the end of the ship. 

“There was now much evil in the little 
eyes of Mahomet. He had been tricked and 
worried away from three Lascars, and he 
felt like a man who has been deceived. 
Sims Foraker heard him coming back and 
bolted into a cabin with the rope-walking 
sailor behind him, equality being lost in the 
shuffle. I distanced the behemoth to the 
engine-room companion and fell exhausted 
into the extravagant arms of MacGregor. 
MacGregor was Scotch. He was an engi- 
neer. He had seen two wars, and had been 
a filibuster; likewise the gravity of him was 
painful. He was filled with a deliberative- 
ness which seemed at first foolish and after- 
ward sublime. He was the sort of man who 
is never sent to ditch a cyclone, but who 
arrives in time to do it, when everyone else 
is in hiding. Mac was coming on deck to 
investigate the row, and I saved him by him 
saving me. It was a mutual act of heroism 
with him not appreciative, for I nearly 
crammed his pipe down into his stomach, 
and when Mac recovered he cursed long and 
plaintively. Between the captain’s cursing 
forward in a hybrid Dutch, Sims Foraker 
cursing American in the midway locker, 
and MacGregor cursing down there in 
the Bloody Mary tongue, the combination 
was elaborate and beyond virtuous descrip- 
tion. 

“We retreated down the ladder, for a 
thing like the business end of a python 
came wiggling in at the door, and it felt 
carefully along the sides of the companion- 
way for us both, which MacGregor saw and 
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became reasonable with all of a Scotchman’s 
reasonableness, 

“*OQdds Todds! Man, we must capture 
the laddie,’ says Mac, as if the thing was a 
child’s game with wheels. 

“*Sure,’ says I, resting myself, and know- 
ing that Mahomet couldn’t rip open the 
deck. 

““T’ll arrange the little matter,’ says 
Mac, thoughtfully. ‘Leave it just all to 
me. If ye’d have consulted me before 
bringin’ him aboard, there’d have been no 
trouble.’ 

“* How ?’ asked I, benign-like. 

“*T’d have had him stuffed,’ says Mac- 
Gregor, terrible earnest. > 

“T could hear Sims Foraker forward 
howling directions, with the captain beating 
time and coming in on the chorus like the 
thin lady in a spinsters’ choir; but they 
weren’t accomplishing anything ’cept noise, 
and noise never hurt a boiler-shop. Mac 
slipped the canvas cover from an auxiliary 
donkey-engine. He patted the mechanism 
with a loving hand. 

“*A beauteous thing is the creation of 
Nature,’ he says to me,calm and considerate, 
‘such as a volkaner, or a mastodon, but much 
handier and more filled with comfort is the 
creations of mankind. Hence the donkey- 
engine, which has an elephant skinned to a 
finish.’ At least Mac used words to the 
same effect. 

“By a careful survey of the deck we 
learned that the consternation was again 
forward, engaging the attention of the soul- 
stirred captain, who was begging permission 
for a shot. He dared not fire into Mahomet 
without Sims Foraker waving his right as 
shipper, for the things Mahomet had done 
thus far wasn’t apparent to the naked eye at 
moonlight. There was a dull-gray finish 
over the wreckage, and the captain feared 
to make a tour of complete inspection. 

“*There’s the stuff!’ yelled Sims Foraker, 
‘an’ it’s your job to deliver it at the docks. 
It ain’t endangerin’ the ship.’ 

“*T’ll want thorough repairs!’ screamed 
the captain, who was of Dutch extraction 
and not upon the law of the question. ‘It’s 
my ship.’ 

“*Tt’s my elephant, and I’ll pay,’ says 
Sims. 

“*Tf he hurts a single white man I’ll have 
ye indited for murder!’ threatened the 
captain. 

“*He ain’t hurted anything but japanned 














niggers,’ yells Foraker, waving 
his hands desperate. 

“And so like two Christians 
they argued it back and forth, 
while the Lascars waited at the 
masthead and saw the dim shores 
of Paradise awaiting ’em. They 
were not sure Mahomet couldn’t 
climb. 

“There was something pecu- 
liar about all this business. I 
was telling myself this when 
Reddy Standish comes up from 
the engine. We casually warned 
Ready to cherish his life and not 
go on deck. But he was an im- 
pudent piece of sea-stuff and he 
just growled. Neither Mac nor 
me thought he’d be so foolish, 
but out he slips, and before he 
could say Jack Robinson, he sees 
the jewel coming, needin’ only a 
headlight to be the limited be- 
hind time. Reddy started back, 
turned suddenly and dropped 
down. He wrenched an ankle 
bone, and he lay in the full glare 
of the moon with the light on his 
pale face, and the red hair of him 
seeming sorrowful. We thought 
Mahomet would pulverize him 
without delay, but the brute 
fetches up, swaying, gives a side- 
ways peek at him, snorts angrily, 
feels at Reddy’s face with the 
spongey end of his trunk, puffs, 
and goes off up deck again at a 
ten-knot gait after a white-trou- 
sered Lascar who had ventured 
out of the forecastle. Mahomet 
shrieked with infinite rage in the 
pursuit of this luckless devil. 
He caught the man as he was 
going over into the anchor chains, 
and without any puffs or ca 
resses, Mahomet rolled him out 
as if a steam-roller had been 
along. This weren’t no tastey 
sight to see. 

““The beastie has discrimina- 
tion,’ says MacGregor, lugging 
Reddy into the regions of peace- 
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“ Mahomet surveyed the bridge with an air that 
promised excitement” 


ful engine-lifts. And then he proceeded to man had suggested lassoin’ the moon at 
lay out the belt with which we had hoisted harvest time. 


the hell into the ship. 


“*That’s reasonable,’ says I, ‘but the 


“We must harness him,’ says Mac, question which annoys me inner brain is, 


which to me was a proposition like as if a “Will he submit toit?”’ 
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“ His trunk waving signals of distress” 


“*Watch me,’ remarks Mac, impfess- 
ively, making ready. 

“*Where’s that swine, Lachkma!’ we 
could hear Sims Foraker bawl from his 
place on the port rail. MacGregor silenced 
the boss by a volley of rapid instructions. 
With a cautious sally, Mac laid the ele- 
phant’s belt right across the deck. To one 
end of it he attached a thin piece of line, and 
to the other end of it he made fast the 
chain which swung down from the nose of 
the cargo-derrick. At the end of the ele- 
phant belt where the thin line was tied 


issued a hook. ‘Up 

aloft there!’ yells 

Mac to a Lascar, 

‘come down!’ The 

man obeyed slowly, 

halting when he was 
just out of danger 
. reach. Mac threw 
him the piece of thin 
line. Then the end 
of it was thrown over 
to Sims Foraker on 
the port rail. He 
had thus made a 
noose, to wit — the 
crane, the chain, the 
belt, the thin line, 
and the crane again, 
with Sims Foraker 
and the Lascar ex- 
tending it in midair, 
and the belt laying 
like a belly-band on 
the deck. Reaving 
the thin line through 
the crane’s block, 

MacGregor brought 

it down into the re- 

gion of the donkey’s 
roller. 

“*When I gives 
the word, let go for 
your life,’ he in- 
structed the two as- 
sistants. ‘Here he 
comes. Mr. Fora- 
ker, when I switches 
the belt around him, 
slip the hook over 
the chain if possible. 
It’s our only chance 
for banning him.’ 

“* Look out!’ yells 
the captain from the 

bridge, warning us that the enemy ap- 
proached stealthily. At that word the 
Lascar dropped the thin line and scampered 
up to the masthead again. 

“You cowardly, black, webfooted,. . .’ 
MacGregor raved madly, using decoration 
in words too horrible to mention. 

“But there was a chance to make it, and 
if I do say it myself, Sam Benson went 
acrost that deck, caught up the line, and 
skinned-the-cat into the riggin’! Mahomet 
saw me going and he misdoubted. He 
came along the deck slowly, pausing now 
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and then to reconnoiter. He was dealing 
with a canny Scot, and it seemed like as if 
he knew it. 

“As the crane was on the port side, with 
Sims Foraker perched adjacent, Mac would 
have to whip the line acrost the whole deck, 
and he wanted the behemoth to approach on 
that side so there’d be no slack in the belt. 

“¢ Attract him, Mr. Foraker, attract 
him,’ hoarsely whispered the engineer, with 
one hand stretched behind him, waving 
signals to Reddy Standish at the donkey- 
lever. Sims Foraker yells and dances on the 
rail most allusively. Then an animal 
trainer’s idea strikes the man. He waits till 
Mahomet has reached the most judicious 
point, and then, slipping off his white coat, 
he flings it right ferninst the belt, so the 
jewel to investigate had to step over. It 
was a nervous trick. Mahomet whines and 
starts across the deck to see for himself. He 
put one foot over the belt, and me heart 
wavered so that the ratlines shook, and 
there was Sims Foraker resting like a bird of 
passage over the crane. The beastie puts 
one leg over the belt, hesitates, trembles, 
gently lifts the other leg. With a little tug 
on the thin line I whisks the belt under 
him. ‘Leggo!’ yells MacGregor, and with 
an outrageous cough the donkey rolls in the 
rope. With a hiss it swirled through the 
crane’s block and whipped up the belt. 
Mahomet felt the stout band touch his 
belly, and he got rattled immediate. One 
instant he doubted these things, and that 
instant caught him. It happened in a blue 
twinkle. Sims Foraker, with a movement 
like that with which he caught snakes, deft, 
lightning, switched the big hook in a link of 
the chain. It wasn’t a tight bandage we 
had made for him, but it held. Mahomet 
made a vicious swing at Sims Foraker, 
thanking him for this, but the man was all 
muscle while the chain caught most of the 
blow. Sims Foraker fell like a cat, rolling 
over into the starboard shadow, as a 
Chinese prayer-wheel, spinning. Then, as 
Mahomet composed him to do something 
rankuous, MacGregor threw on the steam, 
and the chain creaked through its great 
lifting block above. Mahomet felt some- 
thing calling him upward. He squatted 
down; he felt for the deck with his four feet 
for all the world like a cat over a clothes- 
line. . When he knew it was all off he whined 
for help. It was a piteous call, but Mac- 
Gregor, the white man, had triumphed, and 
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the beast felt the grip of steam. The 
donkey-engine chewed in the chain with a 
gutturing noise, and Mahomet, like the 
coffin of his predecessor, swung between 
heaven and earth. He flung his trunk 
around and swatted the air, and he squealed 
for his jungles and his mother 

“ Wait,’ calls Sims Foraker, mistrusting 
the bandage. But Mac had seen enough of 
that mad elephant and he wanted peace. 
With a swift turn the arm of the crane 
slipped around, and Mahomet went over 
the side, kicking like a bug. 

““Watch out!’ yells Sim 
nervous. 


Foraker, 


““T Il give him a ducking,’ said Mac- 
Gregor, grinning, ‘that’ll cool his heated 
brain.’ 

“And with that, down went Mahomet 


like a slip of a mansard roof. Sims Foraker 
leaned over the rail, the eyes of him bulging 
out as the knobs on a hat-rack. Again the 
chain creaked, and up, up, up came Ma- 
homet, but not the proud death-defying 
monster of the hour before. He was wet 
and dripping, as a rat on a string, the eyes 
of him fairly squeezing out the tears, and 
his trunk waving signals of distress. He 
was half-drowned. It was easy matter 
to slip on the leg chains. 

“The captain came down the deck now, 
beaming with gratitude. 

“Mr. MacGregor,’ he sa Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, your salary is raised five pounds,’ 
he says, and he continues, soft-like, with 
‘Mr. Foraker and Mr. Benson, we’re now 
shorthanded, owing to your precious bag- 
gage. If tough weather comes on, I shall 
call on you.’ And call on us he did, which 
was no merry cruise with cadets 

“And where’s that swine, Lachkma??’ 
bawled Sims Foraker, who had onca made 
a trip in a cattle ship, and knew the promise. 


‘He’s to blame for this whole blooming 
disaster!’ 
“ And now that I remember, I said it was 


moonshine and Mahomet, but we found the 
Burmese over behind the ruins of the former 
barricade with a Lascar knife in his back, 
which goes to show that he was to blame for 
it, and that the moonshine theory has no 
effect on behemoths. Anyway, when some 
one asks me, contemptuous-like, ‘ What is 
an elephant?’ I only go into the matter as 
far as Lachkma did, and the Burmese. 
What say? Ofcourse, certainly; two fingers 
for me.” 
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Kate Strong, Emotional Pauper 


By William R. Lighton 









YILTHOUGH the January 

} midnight was _ choked 
thick with whirling snow- 
masses, yet it wore the 
look of a vast void of 
impenetrable blackness— 
blackness that made grim 
mock of the driving white clouds over- 
whelming them. As Paul Warde faced 
the storm, urging his floundering horse 
through the heavy drifts, feeling the sting 
of the flying crystals upon his cheek, and 
bracing himself against the benumbing 
cold, it was the mighty darkness more than 
the white rage of the tempest that op- 
pressed and awed him. Perhaps he was 
vaguely aware that the wild night bore 
semblance to his own tormented mind, 
wherein flitting white shapes of Fear 
moved stormily through a great enveloping 
black Dread. 

He drew up presently before a darkened 
house by the roadside and alighted from 
the carriage. The cold had reached his 
very marrow, so that despite his fury of 
impatience his fingers bungled with the 
hitching rein, bungled with the gate latch, 
bungled with the push-button of the elec- 
tric door-bell. The tinkle of the bell 
within doors sounded to his excited sense 
hopelessly faint and ineffectual, but in a 
moment a shutter opened above and a 
woman’s voice called down: 

“Yes? Who is it?” 

It was a calm, firm, sure voice. The 
waiting man caught his breath with a 
gasping cry of passionate relief. 

“Kate! Thank God you’re here! Come 
down, quick! It’s Paul Warde. I need 
you.” 

“Wait a minute,” the voice answered 
quietly ; “I’ll be down right away.” 

The incandescent lights flashed on in 
the hallway and she opened the door to 
him, closing it again quickly against the 
driving storm, turning then to regard 
his chilled and breathless plight. 
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“Dear, what a night!” she said with the 
same unruffled composure. “Look at 
your coat. There’s three inches of snow 
on your shoulders. It must be some- 
thing— What is it?” 

He did not heed her solicitude for him- 
self, but plunged at once into his errand. 

“Kate, our baby was born three days 
ago—Sunday, and to-day Ethel was 
stricken with that dreadful fever. She’s 
been so weak and frail through it all. 
Sprague says she’s going to have a hard 
fight. Nothing but right nursing will 
give her any chance. I thought of you, 
and Sprague sent me to fetch you to-night. 
The other nurse we have—we don’t know 
her or trust her as we do you. You'll 
come, won’t you?” 

Save by a murmur of ready sympathy, 
she did not reply at once, but stood con- 
fronting him, scanning his face intently. 
A curious contrast they made—he slight, 
nervous, overwrought, his eager eyes burn- 
ing in his pale, delicately modelled face; 
she large, serene, admirably contained, 
her healthy poise of body and mind wholly 
untroubled. They seemed almost the ex- 
tremes of emotional life. 

“Kate!” he repeated. “We need you. 
Won’t you come?” 

She recovered herself at once. “Of 
course I’ll go,” she returned quietly. “I 
must dress and get a few things together; 
but it won’t take me ten minutes. I'll be 
ready by the time you’ve got yourself 
thawed out.” 

The man’s insistent appeal echoed in 
her thoughts: “Kate, we need you; 
won’t you come?” It was no new cry. 
From the time of her first capable, self- 
reliant, dependable girlhood, throughout 
her thirty years of life, the appeal had 
come to her with ceaseless repetition, 
greeting her at every turn of the way. 
The only variation of the plain, homely 
theme had lain in the changing nature of 
the needs. Now it had been a demand 
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of rose-hued, new-budded life; then a de- 
mand of gray, withering death—these, 
and all the crowding multitude of lesser 
needs lying in wait between the far ex- 
tremes. Never once had she failed in 
instant response. Sometimes there had 
been ties of blood kinship; sometimes 
friendship or acquaintance; often it was 
but the world-old bond of one human 
creature helpless and another able to help. 
It had been all one to Kate; from first to 
last, never had she stopped to question or 
debate another’s right to call upon her 
strength—it was enough to satisfy her un- 
derstanding that she had strength to give. 
What ‘her own life might otherwise have 
been, what fair paths of delight her feet 
might have followed, she had almost 
ceased to think; self-repression had _ be- 
come habit, then second nature. 

And now the call came from Paul Warde 
—from him! She drew in her breath 
sharply over the realization, and her 
hands were pressed upon her eyes. 


They drove before the storm now; but 
the intense cold seized upon them none the 
less and the mad wind bore the snow in 
swirling eddies into the carriage and 
against their faces, making speech all but 
impossible. Warde was in no mood for 
talking; his every energy was bent upon 
making all speed toward home, and words 
came only now and then, in response to a 
question from his companion. 

“You haven’t told me about the baby,” 
she said once, very gently, in an interval 
of the wind’s abatement; “Is it a boy?” 

“No; a little girl,” he returned with a 
dull inertia of feeling. 

“And how is she? Does she seem 
strong ?”” 

He stirred uneasily in his seat, hesi- 
tating over his answer. 

“I hardly know, Kate. I seem hardly 
to have grasped the fact of her coming; 
she hasn’t become real to me yet. I’ve 
had to think of Ethel. Poor girl! It has 
been horrible, these three days. I’ve had 
no time to think of the child.” 

A silence fell between them then, en- 
during until they had reached their jour- 
ney’s end after a hard half hour. Warde 
gave the horse into the care of a fur- 
coated man in waiting and led the way 
into the big, sombre, hushed house. A 
very frenzy of eagerness was upon him as 


he ran up the broad stone steps; but once 
he had thrown aside his coat in the luxu- 
riously warmed hallway, this temper suf- 
fered a curious abatement, giving place 
to an air of awkward reluctance. There 
was something he wanted to say, but it 
seemed hard to frame it in words to his 
liking. He stood idly by while the woman 
worked with stiffened fingers over the 
fastenings of her wraps; and when they 
were laid by and she was ready for her 
duty, still he waited. 

“Kate!” he cried suddenly. “I trust 
you absolutely. Do what you can. Save 
her for me, if you can.” Shaken beyond 
his control, he took her firm nd in his 
nervous clasp, drawing nearer to her. 


“We’ve been so utterly, absurdly happy, 
she and I. It’s been an unearthly sort of 
happiness; I’ve been fairly sick with the 
fear that it isn’t going to last. Save her, 
Kate, if you can!” 

“Of course I shall!” she said in her 
rich, even tones. “But I can’t do it, you 
know, unless you take me to her. I’m 


’ 


ready.’ 
In this mood she came to the bedside, 
to begin her ministration, exchanging a 
quiet greeting with the old doctor, then 
letting her glance fall upon the invalid. 
Warde was already upon his knees, hold- 
ing his wife’s hand in his, stooping to 
touch her forehead with his lips. 
“Beloved,” he said with tremulous 
tenderness, “here’s Kate Strong, come 
to take care of you. Now you'll get well!” 
She was of a type that is not rare, though 
it has the trick of seeming so—due, no 
doubt, to the fact that men are rarely 
over-satisfied with feminine _prettiness. 
She was undeniably pretty, even at this 
time; blond, soft, languid; one of “those 
who somehow seem to be conferring price- 
less benefits upon men by their own de- 
mands for constant and absolute service; 
one of those who, while requiring of man- 
hood the uttermost of woman’s due, keep 
the best of womanhood in abeyance—and 
found their chiefest charm upon that lack. 
Kate joined the old doctor, who stood 
comforting himself before the open fire. 
He had known her from her childhood and 
understanding had been long established. 
“What will you have me do?” she asked 
simply. 
“Come here,” he said with blunt direct- 
ness, and led the way into the room ad- 
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joining, closing the door between. What 
he had to say came out with gruff un- 
reserve. 

“Tt’s a case of fever, complicated with 
cowardly fright. She’s more abjectly 
scared than sick. I'll take care of the 
sickness, if you’ll try to quiet her fear and 
keep her mind off herself. You'll have 
the harder job of the two; but I sent for 
you because I knew you could do it. The 
mother doesn’t worry me half so much 
as the child. Look here.” 

A cradle stood in a warm corner. With 
exquisite gentleness the old man turned 
back the dainty coverlets, revealing the 
babe asleep. It was a tiny creature that 
seemed almost to lack the stamp of mor- 
tality, so wan and frail it was, its little 
destiny so plainly foretold. With a smoth- 
ered syllable of profound pity Kate bent 
above the cradle, and the fragile image 
was blurred by her tears. Sprague took 
her hand between his own, stroking it 
kindly. 

“Tt’s the same old story,” he whispered. 
“Whatever happens to the woman, the 
baby has no mother. You'll have to 
mother her, while she’s here. It won’t 
be long.” 

“Does the father know?” Kate breathed. 

“Warde? No, poor fool! Tell him, 
if you want to; but what’s the use? Better 
not, I reckon.” 


The old doctor had not counted amiss 
in relying upon Kate to inspire courage in 
the ailing woman. Her very presence was 
tonic against faint-heartedness, her every 
word or touch magic. A day or two, and 
Warde was radiant with relief from his 
first terror, coming often into the room to 
sit beside the bed, fondling his wife’s 
pretty, soft hand, meeting her glance with 
a smile of returning hope of happiness. 
At such times Kate would relinquish this 


. charge and would slip quietly away to be 


with the babe and to brood upon the pre- 
sentments of memory. 

Once, six years gone, Paul Warde had 
asked her to be his wife. They had been 
playmates as children and warm friends 
through the growing, forming years of 
youth and early maturity. He had relied 
upon her always, finding in her unalterable 
poise a counterbalance for his unstable, 
erratic moods. She had been his sole in- 
timate counsellor while he was dreaming 
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out the shape of his man’s career; indeed, 
the definite form of his future had been of 
her building far more than his, though 
he had hardly suspected it. She had given 
him of her sane courage, keeping him 
steadfast through his early mistrials and 
discouragements and giving the added 
sweetness of her generous sympathy to 
his first success. It was his future, not 
hers, that they planned together; yet, by 
and by, when achievement was easier 
and his way made straight, it was natural, 
almost inevitable, that. he should invite 
her to share in what had been and would 
be won. But with the calm reserve he 
knew so well she had put his offer aside. 
She would not tell him that she loved him— 
that could effect nothing while she saw 
so clearly that he was moved, not by self- 
forgetful love of her, but by his own half- 
conscious but wholly selfish dependence 
upon her. She had given him no hint of 
this insight, but had pleaded other reasons, 
not less truthful, for her refusal: her 
mother was old and much enfeebled, and 
there was a sister just budding into woman- 
hood. She must care for these while they 
needed her, and there must be no divided 
service lest somehow she might fail in full 
obligation to one or the other. What arts 
of persuasion and enticement he could 
command he had used, offering her the 
benefits which his comfortable fortune 
could bestow after her patient years of 
careful, necessitous economy and denial, 
and the place he could give her through his 
growing distinction as artist and scholar— 
speaking now as if these things were 
wholly of his own winning and his alone 
to give. Her answer had been quietly 
unvarying—not an absolute negation, but 
a tranquil insistence that he must wait 
before he urged her further; how long she 
would not even hint. Then the personal 
vanity that is healthily alive in every man 
of his stamp had been stung into ungenerous 
expression. Vividly she recalled his words: 

“Kate, I’m dreadfully disappointed in 
you. You don’t seem to care for what I’m 
offering _ You’re like an emotional 
pauper. Doesn’t your soul know any 
larger emotion than a humdrum, common- 
place sense of duty?” 

For all the cruel hurt she had smiled 
upon him calmly. “Not now.” 

A few months later he had married 
Ethel Fremont—pretty, vain, colorless of 
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soul, but, when it served her ends, able to 
command an artful resource of counterfeit 
emotions fit to satisfy any man not subtly 
discerning. As time passed it became 
apparent that he had got what he wanted; 
with Ethel he was living a life of intense, 
self-absorbed, luxurious happiness, aban- 
doning himself to it wholly, forgetting all 
else, forgetting even his man’s visions, 
letting them fall into neglected ruin. And 
Kate, looking on from afar at the comedy, 
had taken up her separate life with unre- 
mitting gentleness and patience and calm, 
making nursing her means of livelihood 
when the need arose, alone, but free of all 
morbidness. More than ever she became 
but the servant of others’ needs; if there 
was anything else in her heart, none guessed 
it from any outward sign she gave. 

Nor could she reveal beyond the closed 
door what passed when she would shut 
herself away with the babe. At the bed- 
side of the mother she was the nurse, 
skillful, contained, ready, all but imper- 
sonal; at the cradle of the child she was 
herself, of infinite compassion and tender 
yearning, with the mighty mystery of the 
passion of motherhood possessing her, 
herself yet less a person than an embodi- 
ment of the heavenly soul of maternity. 
The grim tragedy of the little one’s coming 
she knew all too well, and the inevitable 
end was already immutably fixed in the 
drawn, waxen features and in the limpid, 
sad eyes that seemed clouded with weari- 
ness of the life which was never to be 
realized; yet from day to day, while the 
feeble flame quickened and sank fitfully, 
growing less and less, her devotion was 
abject, ineffably beautiful. All that had 
been so long hidden from human percep- 
tion in the deep places of her nature, un- 
known, unguessed, was disclosed in pas- 
sionate fulness to the soul of the child. 
There was no ineffectual ecstasy, no outcry 
of emotion even in her secret heart. For 
the most part a profound quiet held her, 
broken by no more than a crooning murmur 
of her rich voice when she sought to lull 
the babe’s pain; but with the tiny form 
locked in her firm, strong arms, clasped 
close against her bosom, she knew a raptur- 
ous peace beyond expression. She did 
not try to analyze, but she knew that a 
supreme happiness possessed her. She 
felt no bitterness, no rebellion against 
what was to come; it was as if she realized 


a perfect understanding between herself 
and the child and God. 

The little one died in her arms, peace- 
fully unconscious, while Warde stood 
silently by. She felt no sense of catas- 
trophe, no shock. Quietly she raised her 
dry eyes to the father’s. 

“That is all,” she said steadily. “You 
would better go now and do what is neces- 
sary.” 

An exalted calm sustained her until in 
the quiet of the night she stood beside the 
dead form, alone, for the last ministration. 
She did not weep; her strong heart felt 
no tremor; but when there was nothing 
else to be done she stooped to kiss the pale 
lips and to lay her warm cheek against 
the golden down of the little head. 

“Thank God!” she breathed. “Thank 
God for it all!” 

Then, with heroic composure, she went 
to quiet the voluble, excited grief of the 
mother. 


A week later and Warde stood with his 
wife at a sunny window, his arm about her, 
his rapturous eyes dwelling fondly upon 
the freshening color of her soft cheeks. 
Thus Kate came upon them when she en- 
tered the room, dressed for her departure. 
Warde’s embrace did not relax as he turned 
to meet her. 

“I am going now,” she said quietly, 
greeting his look with a kindly smile. 
“I’m glad to leave you so happy.” 

“T am very happy,” he returned gravely, 
and bending over he laid a tender kiss 


upon his wife’s curling fair hair. “I can’t 
express my debt to you, Kate.” 
“T can,” she laughed gaily. “It is just 


four weeks at twenty dollars a week. , I’m 
a professional person, you know.” 

“You have saved Ethel’s life,” he said. 

“Very well; call me professional life- 
saver, then, if you like. The pay is the 
same. When you have paid me, the debt 
is discharged.” 

From their window they watched her 
as she left the house and walked down the 
pathway toward the gate, moving with 
firm, sure, elastic step, her strong shoulders 
squared, her head erect. 

“A strange creature!” Warde said. “I 
never knew anybody like her. She’s as 
lacking in human emotion as a piece of 
mechanism.”. His own phrase recurred to 
him. “An emotional pauper!” he added. 
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My Dad 
By Truman Roberts Andrews 


UH! Mebbe I don’t know all ’at is, 
An’ mebbe I ain’t so tall, 
An’ mebbe I ain’t but eight years old— 
Er goin’ ter be nex’ fall— 
But what's th’ differ’nce, I don’t see, 
Ef I’m jes’ but a lad, 
A-while I’m growin’ I hev got 
My Dad. 


Ef suthin’ comes ’at I can’t do, 
Why that don’t hafter mean 

That it ain’t goin’ ter be did 
Ef it had oughter been. 

Er ef I’m scared, er ef I’m hurt, 
Er ef I’m feelin’ sad, 

I reck’n it’s all right; fer thar’s 

My Dad. 


Why ma’s a womern, I’m er boy, 
An’ ef we was alone 

We might feel sorter scared ter live— 
Though I ain’t squeechin’ none. 

But now, why me an’ ma jes’ sings 
An’ smiles ’cause we're so glad 

"At God knowed what we'd need, an’ sent 

My Dad. 


The Family Album 


Reproduced by Angie Breakspear with ‘“ Remarks” by 


Ellis Parker Butler 


YEs’M, that’s my marriage certificate,and graphs? Most everybody does, I guess. 
them pictures pasted on itis me and pathe Wait till I get the album. Yes, it is 
day we was married. No, he wasn’t sick, kind of a pretty cover. Real plush. I got 
but he was so scared it made him look _ it off a book peddler lady, dollar down and 
peaked. Do you like to look at photo- fifty cents a month. 
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THEM’s twins; there was two of them. 
They looked just like you see them there. 
One of them is my husband but nobody can 
tell which he is, now. Sort of creepy, ain’t 
it, not to know whether your own husband 
is one twin or the other? One of them died 
when he was sixteen, and that broke the 
set. I think it is the sweetest picture in the 


album, they look so simple and harmless, 
just like two little calves. Gran’ma Jones 
used to make their clothes herself—you’d 
never guess it, would you? She used to lay 
the cloth in two thicknesses and cut out 
two suits at once. If one of them had been 
a girl she couldn’t have done it. Turn over 
the page. 
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Tuat’s the gentleman Aunt Jane nearly 
married. He looks like a college professor, 
don’t he? He was so refined and meek and 
so eloquent at prayer meeting. But he 
wasn’t a professor, he peddled Grigg’s In- 
falliable Cure for Hog Cholera and lectured 
on Temperance. He was awful poor in his 
health, and the minute Aunt Jane set eyes 
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on him she made up her mind to marry him. 
She was forty and she usually got what she 
wanted, and everybody said it was a thou- 
sand chances to one that she would get him. 
But just when Aunt Jane was sure she had 
him he got wind of it. He went back to 
Massachusetts the next day and died peace- 
ful. Turn over the page. 
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THAT’s my sister Gertie and a bass 
singer we used to have in the choir. His 
name was Spung—Launcelot Spung—and 
he was a barber by profession. Him and 
Emily was engaged for six weeks, but she 
found out he had a wife and six children at 
Boston so she didn’t marry him. He was 
the sweetest singer! You’d never imagine 


he had a wife and six children if you could 
have heard him sing. Ain’t it awful how 
sinful people can be and yet look so in- 
nocent? Gertie took on awful when she 
heard the facts about him and she wouldn’t 
get engaged to anybody else for a long 
time; and you know what that means for 
a choir-singer. Turn over the page. 
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Sue Hartwick, one of my old girl 
chums. She ran off with a cattle buyer and 
got married, but that wasn’t until five years 
after this picture was took. She had a 
lovely character—so light and playful, and 
that fond of handsome clothes! I remem- 
ber the day she had that picture took. 
She’d been to a picnic with a traveling 
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gentleman from Cincinnati and got engaged 
to him. I helped her trim the very hat she 
has on. It was a green straw with roses, one 
red and one blue and one yellow. It matched 
her complexion lovely. She was a dark 
blonde with red hair. Oh, yes, she always 
smiled that way on account of one front 
tooth being out. Turn over the page. 
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TuHat’s my Aunt Phoebe, by marriage, 
the day she was married. Ain’t she sweet? 
The basket wasn’t hers, it belonged to the 
man that took the picture. Neither was the 
curls all hers though they didn’t belong to 
the photograph man. I’ve got them now, 
laid away till they come in handy. I tell 
pa it’s a pity it ain’t man’s hair, ’stead of 


lady’s, and then he could wear it. Bald- 
ness seems to run in his family. His father 
was so bald that he never used a brush and 
comb for forty-two years—used to comb his 
hair with flannel rag. That dress of Aunt 
Phoebe’s is the lowest necked anybody on 
either side of our family ever had, but then 
she was a great one for society. Turn over. 
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Life 


By Judd Mortimer Lewis 


IFE’S a game of go and hustle, life’s a thing of rush and bustle, 
Life’s a play of brain and muscle, life’s all jump and buzz and 
whirr ; 
Life’s a game at whose beginning all the world is set a-spinning, 
That the very thought of winning is itself a splendid spur. 


Life’s a thing of rough-and-tumble, life’s a thing of laugh and grumble, 

Life’s a thing of grab and fumble, life’s a thing of jolt and jar; 

Life’s a stretch of daisied meadows, life’s a place of glints and 
shadows, 

Life’s a thing of maids and widows, smiles and tears, and there 


you are. 


Life’s a thing of self-styled winners, millionaires and saints and sinners, 
Men who have and haven't dinners, thing of riff-raff steal and toil; 
Men who go their ways a-laughing, men who go their ways a-chaffing, 
Men who go their ways a-quaffing, men whose only thought is 


spoil. 


Maidens wise and maidens witty, maidens beautiful and pretty, 
Painted women—oh, the pity !—always changing yet the same; 

Thing of low and high endeavor, thing of push and pull forever, 
Game for dolts and players clever, thing of love and glee and 


shame. 


But who plays the game a-loving, lifting, helping, never shoving, 
Laughing, singing, turtle-doving through its jars and outs and ins, 
With a wife, and little laddie or wee lass to call him daddie, 


Doesn't do so very badly, he’s the chap who truly wins. 
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Copyright, 1900, by F, B. Fohnston See “ The President's Cabinet,” page 014 


Wiliam H. Taft of Ohio, Secretary of War 


Mr. Taft, born in Cincinnati in 1857, was graduated from Yale in 1878 rig 
States Circuit Judge, he became, in 1590. dean of the law departme nt of the Universi 
signed the circuit gudgeship and deanship to become President of the 
President McKinley appointed him the frst C 
Secretary of War in 1904 


‘vice asa lawyer and United 

Cincinnati. Jn 1900 he re 
7 > United States Philippine Commission. In 1901 
il Governor of the Philippine Islands. President Roosevelt made him 





